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PREFACE 


‘Laws cannot build better human beings .' 1 

Practice always tends to follow slowly the facts 
revealed by investigation. In my last book, 2 written 
ln r 937> it was noted that in general the Junior School 
at that time lagged behind the suggestions which had been 
put forward by the Report on the Primary School in 
>932, and that this was due in the main to existing con¬ 
ations such as large classes and the competitive examina- 
ion or entrance to the Secondary School at eleven. 
JJuring the intervening five years practice in the schools 
Had not been brought into line with educational theory, 
and this was not surprising, with such obstacles to progress 
in the way. Although a small number of teachers had a 
c ear vision of the function of the Junior School, and the 

of a 4 n i ab , lhty to work out th eir own methods in spite 
id n, '^tiltics, the majority resigned themselves to the 

1n , a , hat the system regulated the method of teaching, and 
and there was nothing to be done about it. 

cm mC d 31 , timC furthcr investigations have been carried 

out and further theories have becn advanced 

What is the position to-day? 

SchooJ 5 aH over thg country have had years Qf dJs _ 

the ""I 6 due , to thc eonditions of war; many have suffered 
Irving 611 ™ S . ° f bombin S. of returning to towns and 

renaireH°K Se i l r e d ° Wn dama ged and only partially 
The 1 r 'r* ln ^ s ’ with depleted staffs and larger classes, 
the pK'u ° the psychological disturbance of 

sc 1 t FCn ^ as such consequences as large- 

ruancy, have been serious problems. 

2 ^ lcat j° na \' Reconstruction. H.M.S.O. July 1943. 

Ihe Agw Era Junior School. Methuen, 1937. 
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Some of these very problems have provided psycholo¬ 
gists with valuable opportunities for research and study, 
but it is not to be expected that in the circumstances 
junior education can have progressed so far that we feel 
a general satisfaction with our methods. And yet, we have 
recently seen the passing of the Education Act of 1944 
with its provision for those very changes which have been 
demanded for so long. 

‘There is nothing to be said’, says the White Paper on 
Educational Reconstruction presented to Parliament in 
preparation for the Bill, ‘in favour of a system which 
subjects children at the age of eleven to the strain of a 
competitive examination on which not only their future 
schooling, but their future careers may depend’ . . . 
‘instead of Junior Schools performing their proper and 
highly important function of fostering the potentialities of 
children at an age when their minds are nimble and 
receptive, their curiosity strong, their imagination fertile, 
their spirits high, the curriculum is too often cramped and- 
distorted by over emphasis on examination subjects and on 
ways and means of defeating examiners’. . . . ‘The blame 
for this’, adds the White Paper, and quite reasonably, 
‘rests not with the teachers but with the system .’ 1 There 
is a promise of ‘progressive reduction in the size of classes 
in infants and junior schools as the supply of teachers and 
buildings permits ’. 2 

The White Paper also contains a reiteration of the 
statement that education must be ‘child-centred ’. 3 

It was pointed out in my first book 4 that junior educa¬ 
tion should be related to the needs and interests of the 
junior child and this led to a report of the curriculum 
and methods found most suitable in one particular school 

1 Educational Reconstruction. H.M.S.O. July 104*3. Para. 17. 

‘Ibid. Para. 17. 3 Ibid. Para. 27. 

4 The New Era in the Junior School. Methuen, 1937. 
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PREFACE 


and some very brief examples of the working of the so- 
called project method. 

During the past ten years or so this method, and modi¬ 
fications of it, called by whatever name, have been used 
in many schools with the idea of permitting that inte¬ 
gration of the subjects of the curriculum which comes from 
following the child’s own interests. 

Do these methods still hold good? I shall try to show 
by illustrations from the work of a school which has for¬ 
tunately been able to continue undisturbed through the 
years of war, how, with reasonable freedom and guidance, 
the child may be led by such methods not only to develop 
to the full his own individual personality, but to make the 

socal adjustments necessary for him to play his part in 
the life of the community. 

} am qualified only to speak about the two stages of 
primary education, that is, of children of the ages of 5-7, 

an 7 -I 2 and even so, with experience of a small selected 
[. group. I mus t point out here that there is nothing new in 
j e methods described and nothing unique in the reported 

: conve rsations. Hundreds of children all over the country 

’ ^1! W ° rkln & alon g these lines and the six hundred children 

e wno have passed through my school in the course of the 

s as twenty years have consistently shown the same 

d naractenstic responses to the same kind of environment. 

ch'^ tne ^’ k owever ’ to select instances which show how 
ie 1 ren 0 various innate abilities and temperaments will 

fr^ Ct t0 ^ eir ^ rst oontacts with the group, and how, in a 
y soc’ ^ s y. m P a thetic environment, they develop normal 

]C cn T re a * 10ns hrps. How important it is that these early 

n 1 com aC ^ S . S ou ^ he successful, for in the primary school 

,ol rnumty we have the potential citizens of the world. 

Whif aW p Cannot build better human beings’, says the 

u, •] a P er> hut laws can govern the conditions for the 

ln g o better human beings. The rest is in the hands 

• • 
vu 
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of the teachers. They cannot control the factors of in¬ 
heritance but, in given conditions, they can seek for the 
best means of educating the child as he is, in and for 
the community; and nothing less is their task. 

I should like here to express my grateful thanks to my 
colleagues of the past twenty-four years for their co¬ 
operation and encouragement, and to all the parents and 
children who made the running of a school such a happy 
adventure. I should also like to thank Miss Evelyn 
Lawrence, B.Sc., Ph.D., for her kindness in reading the 
manuscript, and for her helpful suggestions. 

Beaconsfield , ig4g 


• • • 
Vlll 
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The End in View 

Education in the future must be a process oj gradually widening 
horizons , from the family to the local community , from the 
community to the nation, from the nation to the world .' 1 

T he aim of this chapter, as its title suggests, is to state 
as clearly as possible the purpose of the book. Begin¬ 
ning with the above quotation from Educational Recon¬ 
struction , the White Paper issued by the Ministry of 
Education in July 1943, lt is hoped to show that such an 

important statement is not without significance for the 
primary school. 

My thesis is simple: it states no dogmas, lays down no 
rules for techniques or methods, but is an attempt to 
show by observation and illustration how education in 
the primary school may in fact be a process of gradually 
widening horizons. It will show how children, given 
suitable conditions and the guidance of understanding 
adults, may be helped to make satisfactory social adjust¬ 
ments, from the give and take of their first days in the 
kindergarten or infants’ school, their first experiences of 
group life outside the family, to the wider horizons of 
school and community. It will be seen from the following 
pages that there is a time when the child is ready to expand 
and develop his social relationships, when his interests 
broaden out and he can realize his place in a larger social 
unit It is the business of the teacher to watch this social 
evelopment and to prepare for its gradual stages which 
are by no means clear cut and well defined. They are 
more often irregular; the child passes imperceptibly from 

1 Educational Reconstruction. Para. 2G. 
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one to the next. An attempt will be made to show how 
large a part this question of social development plays in 
the planning of the primary school curriculum. Given a 
reasonable amount of freedom children do pass from 
‘individual’ play through the ‘individual within the group’ 
stage to desire for true co-operation with the group, to 
membership of a gang, of a team, gradually developing 
a sentiment of loyalty which must not be allowed to 
end in provincialism or in a narrow type of national 
patriotism. 

There must be few teachers in this country who do not 
realize the immense importance of establishing friendly 
relations between one country and another, and that on 
this largely depends our hope of future peace. Friendly 
relations are built upon successful intercourse between 
nations, and this, to quote T. S. Eliot, will depend ‘not 
alone on administration and governmental laws but on 
the human qualities of goodwill, humour, and humility’. 1 
Fortunately these qualities are highly esteemed in our 
country and are among those which are regarded as part 
of the national character and consequently are fostered 
in most of our schools. 

Education in citizenship is now seriously regarded as 
part of the duty of every senior school as well as one of 
the basic aims of the Youth Movement. For several 
years past, about two thousand boys and girls represent- 
ing many of the schools of the country have met annually 
in London for a conference on Education in Citizenship. 
We recognize the importance of training our adolescent 
boys and girls to become responsible citizens with a know¬ 
ledge of the administration and government of their own 
country, with an insight into the lives of their own country¬ 
men, and with a desire to serve one another in some way. 

In 1927 the document known as the Declaration of the 

1 On taking over the Presidency of ‘Books Across the Sea’. 
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Teaching Profession, in its section concerning the Schools 
of Britain and the Peace of the World, went yet further 
than the Spens Report in recommending education in 
citizenship. It went so far as to say that ‘A sense of world 
citizenship has to be created. . . . We want to see a change 

of purpose, a will to seek first the welfare of the world¬ 
wide society of mankind.’ 1 

This may seem to be far removed from the concerns of 

the primary school. Can ‘citizenship’ be regarded as a 

suitable subject for junior children? It is at any rate 

debatable whether, if it be regarded as a school subject 

at all, it is a suitable addition even to the secondary school 

curriculum. In his book Education for a World Adrift , Sir 

Richard Livingstone points out that visits to town councils, 

law-courts, factories, slums and distressed areas, housing 

estates, etc., will do more than lessons in civics; that a 

a citizen should know ‘something of the machinery of 

government and the fabric of his civilization . . /but 

school is not the time or the place to give it. It should be 

given when it can be used, when men and women are 

citizens. ... At present we either fail to give our citizens 

the knowledge which citizens need, or push into the 

schools as much of it as we can manage, upsetting their 

curriculum and giving it at an age when it cannot be 

digested.’ No, whether we agree or not with Sir Richard 

Livingstone with regard to the secondary school, the 

primary school is not the place for adding such subjects 

to the curriculum; but it is the time for a ‘way of life’ to 
begin. 

The little child does not come into the world with any 
ready-made instinct or propensity for social adaptation. 

hls has to be learnt, and in these very impressionable 
years the social attitudes of other people are gradually 


concerning the Schools of Britain and the Peace of the 
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absorbed by the child. The earliest lessons apart from 
those involved in the intimate relationship with the 
parents will be the give and take of contact with other 
children, the following of the examples set by the grown¬ 
ups of his world. The courtesy and good manners which 
are motivated by fellow feeling and true regard for the 
welfare of others, and unfortunately just as surely the 
opposite attitudes, are unconsciously imitated. By the 
age of seven or eight the child has some knowledge of his 
fellows, of what he can do with them, and where he 
stands with them. He hears and repeats things, the mean¬ 
ing of which he cannot understand, but the emotional 
tone of which may make a deep and lasting impression. 
Such remarks as, for example, ‘these foreigners’, ‘those 
wretched blacks’. A child of ten was heard to say, ‘My 
daddy says all Jews ought to be castrated, and so they 
ought . The remark obviously had no meaning at all for 
the child, but its tone could do much to poison social 
relations. 1 he junior child does not usually question his 
his parents, or teachers’ attitudes and beliefs very much, 
for at this stage their superiority in age and size count 
most. The adolescent girl or boy questions, the junior 
child accepts, and an emotional bias is created. There is, 
therefore, a great responsibility on the shoulders of junior 
school teachers and a great need for co-operation with the 
parents. 

We, in the primary school, are in fair agreement about 
the subjects our children are to learn; we hear to-day that 
the emphasis in method is on learning in relation to life; 
we have yet to realize more clearly that the problem 
for the child is that of learning to live; learning to 
adjust himself so that he can grow to live happily 
and as a useful member of his own family, his group, 
his school, his neighbourhood, his country, and of the 
world. 
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For most adults of the present generation the world has 
always appeared to be a good deal larger than it is for 
our pupils. The flying of the Atlantic is even still a 
comparatively recent cause for wonder, but for the child 
of to-day all parts of the world have been linked by 
wireless and rapid travel. He can hear a voice from 
America as an ordinary event; he sees soldiers from 
Canada, Australia, France, Poland, and many other- 
countries in the streets of his own town. The arrival of 
a father on leave from India after a two-day journey 
with a night in Cairo on the way—surely more magic 
than the seven-league boots—is regarded as no unusual 
occurrence. Our children will have need as they grow up 
to regard themselves as world citizens. 

It will readily be agreed that the time for social studies is 
later, even at the post-school stage when there has been 
sufficient accumulation of experience, but there is some¬ 
thing the primary school can do, and something the 
primary school must do, if the right foundation for inter¬ 
national relationships is to be laid. No definite schemes 
can be set out, no special lessons planned. It is a new 
emphasis which is needed, an emphasis on the importance 
of learning to live with other people. The following 
chapters will perhaps serve to show how the child may be 
most successfully helped to adjust himself to his expand¬ 
ing environment. It is recognized that much of the work 
described here is already being done. 1 There is no inten¬ 
tion of making suggestions for additions to the curriculum 
or of giving hints for interesting juniors. What is intended 
is to show how, by a series of ever-expanding experiences, 
the child can be led from a natural egotistical outlook to 
a co-operative friendliness: to show how this attitude 
should be a foundation on wffiich will be built the true 

I or a detailed investigation into the results of freer methods, see Testing 
Uesuits in the Infant School by D. E. \I. Gardner. 
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knowledge and sympathy only possible at a later stage 
of development. 

It is not an attitude to be acquired suddenly, but one 
that must grow from stage to stage, leading to an intoler¬ 
ance of wrong, whether perpetrated by our own or by any 
other nation; leading to the development of a personality 

capable in time of assuming the full responsibilities of 
world citizenship. 
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C II A P T E R II 


Social Development in the 

Kindergarten 

o 

I he keynote oj the new system will he that the child is the 

centre oj education 


T he kindergarten or infant school provides the first 
introduction of the four- or five-year-old to a com¬ 


munity of people outside his own family, except for those 
children who have attended nursery schools and nursery 
classes—92,555 of our child population of nearly two 
millions between two and five years of age. 2 Up to this 
time the home has provided his social background, and he 
tends to project into his new surroundings some of the 
activities and responses he has learnt to adopt at home. 
Thus the effect on the child of joining a larger group of 
people will depend not only on his temperament and other 
inherited traits, but on his place in the family, and parti¬ 
cularly on the way he has learnt to regard his father and 
mother. The following description of the social reactions 
of a group of children at play in one kindergarten will 
therefore have more value if some account of the family 
background of those who appear to take a more active 
part is given. This is a private kindergarten and typical 
of many in this country. 

There are some thirty-six children divided into two 


groups each with its own room, in the charge of a trained 
and well-qualified teacher. The children come daily 
from good homes, mainly from what is known as the 

2 f'ducational Reconstruction. Para. 26. 

thf . u, eSC Were su PP lied b Y the Nursery School Association for 1940, 

ine last available estimate. 
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middle or upper-middle professional class. All were 

born just before, or during the last war, a few having been 

evacuated from their London homes. Owing to war 

conditions where mothers were often without nurses, 

were occupied either on war work or with the pressure of 

household duties, and where many of the fathers were 

away from home, these children appeared from general 

observation to be more independent, although in many 

ways to be more excitable, and to show less power of 

self-control than those of the same age of the last decade. 

Those who took part in the group play described below 
are: 

Pmd. Chronological Age 6.1; Mental Age 6.10; Intelligence 
(Quotient 112. Third term at school.- Eldest of family of 
three with a younger sister of three and a baby brother, 
family background: high intellectual and cultural standard, 
parents literary, artistic, and musical. There are other 
younger children staying temporarily in the house and 
although Paul, who is by nature very observant though 
rather absent-minded, has of necessity to be thrown on his 
own resources; his creative ability is encouraged and he 
enjoys walks and companionship with his father. 

Hilary. C.A. 5.7; M.A. 6.0; I.Q. 107. Second term. Younger 
of two children with a brother of eight. Well brought up 
child. Intellectual and good cultural background. Father 
died when she was two. She had poor health up to the time 
she came to school, and is nervous and diffident. 

Derek. C.A. 6.0; M.A. 7.0; I.Q. 116. First term. Elder of 
two boys with a brother of four. Up to this year Derek has 
lived in the tropics, where his father was principal of a 
college. When he was returning to England the ship was 
torpedoed. His mother was drowned and he and his 
younger brother are being cared for by his grandmother and 
a nurse. Apart from the shock of events and the parting from 
his father, the home background is not very stable and 
Derek was extremely highly strung and excitable when he 
first arrived at school. 

Ian. C.A. 5.6;.M.A. 6.7; I.Q,. iig. Third term. Second of 
four sons; his elder brother of nine is brilliant and very 
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successful at his preparatory school. Ian is tall and thin, 
rather dreamy with a happy disposition, and a ‘great help 
with the younger ones’. His home life is normal, the 
children are allowed a sensible amount of freedom but are 
always expected to be helpful and courteous, and the 
attitude of his parents is wise and co-operative. 

David. C.A. 5.0; M.A. 5.11; I.Q 1 18. Second term. An only 
child. Small and slight, and not physically strong; fre¬ 
quently absent from school; well-poised socially; "’home 
environment good. 

J ane • C.A. 6.0; M.A. 7-6; I.Q. 125. Second term. Younger of 
two girls, the eldci sister ten. Parents progressive in their 

views and interested in education. A sensitive but well- 
balanced child. 

J°h?L C.A. 6.0; M.A. 7.6; I.Q. 125. Third term. An only 
child. Healthy and lively, sometimes very excitable. 
Patents are devoted to him but he is wiselv brought up and 
not spoilt. 

Margaret. C.A. 4.8; M.A. G.o; I.Q,. 128. First term. Younger 
of two children with a brother of seven. Czech. Ship on 
which she was proceeding to America was torpedoed and 
the family returned to England. This shock had some 
ellect on her brother but no apparent effect on Margaret. 
An independent, sociable, and well-poised little girl. ^ 

Jw/ia C.A. 5.8; M.A. 5.8; I.Q. 100. Second term. Youngest 

01 lour, with brothers of eleven and nineteen and a sister 

of seventeen. A very normal, well-poised, sociable child 

with sensible upbringing; good, though not intellectual, 
iamily background. 

Richard. C.A. 4.6; M.A. 5.0; I.Q. 110. Second term. Younger 
of two boys, his elder brother seven. Small for his age but 
physically hardy and daring. Spends much time riding 
rapidly about on a fairy cycle. Expected to be ‘tough’; 
good relations with parents and brother; normal family 
^ background. 

Cecily C.A. 5.9; M.A. 5.6; I.Q. gG. Third term. Elder of two 
gnls. Left-handed. Has a long journey to school. Mother 
rather overworked owing to war conditions, and anxious 
ab °ut tJie health of her children; background somewhat 
unstable. Cecily is sometimes dreamy, excitable, and very 
lacking in concentration, but friendly and sociable. 

06 e ' 5.7; M.A. 6.6; I.Q. 116. First term. Youngest of 

9 
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five, the eldest being nineteen. The others are away at board¬ 
ing schools and during term Phoebe is like an only child. 
Temperamentally she is nervous and highly strung, and 
easily becomes tense and emotionally unstable. When she 
first came to the kindergarten she did not take part in any 
of the activities and showed little initiative, preferring to 
sit and watch. During group play she was sometimes 
excitable, and even became hysterical. 

N°el. C.A. 5.11 ; M.A. 7.6; I.Q. 127. Second term. Elder of 
two children, with a brother of three. A shy reserved child; 
rather severely dealt with by a well-meaning but harassed 
mother, who thinks she does not learn quickly enough and 
spasmodically coaches Noel in reading. There is a constant 
change of nurses. Noel is found difficult at home, often 
displaying tantrums. At school she appears gentle and 
thoughtful; somewhat lacking in muscular control and 
timid in movement, though she has gained confidence lately 
in learning to ride her bicycle. 

Mary. C.A. 5.4; M.A. 8.0; I.Q. 150. Second term. Second 
of four children, the only girl. Good cultural back¬ 
ground; children wisely brought up by a sensible nurse 
and the happiest of relations exist between parents and 

children. Alary is a quiet, steady, friendly, and well-poised 
child. 

Daphne. C.A. 5.0; M.A. 5.6; I.Q. 110. First term. Youngest 
of three girls. Not very strong physically, subject to asthma 
and frequently absent. Sensitive, artistic, and very fond of 
flowers. The children’s home life is rather restricted, but 
they are wisely brought up. 

Robin. C.A. 4.9; M.A. 7.6; I.Q. 159. First term. Elder of 
two boys. Intellectual background. Brilliant parents, very 
interested in the development of their children. Robin is 
encouraged by his father in watching him in carpentry and 
making of mechanical toys. His questions are always 
answered seriously. He was found difficult at home when 
not definitely occupied with his parents, and was quarrel¬ 
some with his little brother. This was probably due to 
jealousy although he had been wisely prepared for the 
coming of the baby, but it was obviously difficult for him 
to share the attention of his parents. At school he is 
stubborn, and will not give up a plaything easily. 

Susan. C.A. 5.3; M.A. 8.1; I.Q. 153. Second term. Only 

IO 
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child. The parents realize she is intelligent and are 
ambitious for her, and most anxious to co-operate with 
school. She is strictly but wisely brought up in a cultured 
home and is a bright, vivacious little girl. 

Tony. C.A. 5.1 1; M.A. 7.4; I.Q,. 124. Second term. Only 
child. A very normal, well-mannered boy, with a good 
home background. His parents are very co-operative and 
encourage Tony to work out his interests at home. 

Peter. C.A. 5.2; M.A. 7.10; I.Q. 151. First term. Only child. 
Intelligent parents, with a good cultural background. 
At present living with grandparents. Great companion to 
his mother as his father is away. Demands made by mother 
make for emotional insecurity and difficult behaviour. His 
development and physical control are obviously not up to 
his mental ability. 

Gordon. C.A. 4.6; M.A. 5.10; I.Q,. 130. First term. Younger 
of two children, with a sister of nine. Intelligent and 
cultured parents, but home background is rather unstable, 
and feeling of insecurity reflected in nervous and excitable 
behaviour at school. 1 


The morning is arranged as follows: 
free play and care of nature table; meeting for songs, 
news, etc.; individual occupations; the beginning of 
reading, number games, writing, etc., in small groups 
wheie suitable. Lunch break. Free play, singing games, 
band, etc. Story time; Free activities, including oppor¬ 
tunity for painting, gardening, constructional work, or 
individual play in occupational corners. It was in this 
latter morning time that the following group play arose 
and developed. As it grew, three part mornings a week of 


' Giihan C.A 5.6; M.A. 5.8; I.Q. 103. Cherry C.A. 5.1; M.A. 6; I.Q. 
, . eanor C.A. 4.11; M.A. 6.1; I.Q. 124 and others, for reasons of frequent 
aDsence, took a less conspicuous part in the social life of the Kindergarten 
lhc intelligence quotient of each child was arrived at individually by 
means of the Binct-Stanford (English Revision) Tests. As will be seen, the 
average I.Q., 122-6 is fairly high, and therefore the children would be 
expected to show more initiative and to be a little in advance of those with 
a ower general intelligence, who would arrive at this stage a year or so later. 

Although the groups were comparatively small, the method is not by any 
means one which is possible only with a small group. 

I I 
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about one hour each at this time were then devoted to 
actual play, the earlier time often being used for prepara¬ 
tion and making things in connexion with it. 

On the first morning of the Spring term the above 
group of children came with clear ideas as to what they 
wanted to do or make. 

FREE PLAY I 

Paul: ‘I’m going to make ships and cranes and barrels.’ 

His span of concentration was short. 

Hilary: ‘I shall make a house.’ 

Derek made an aeroplane, Ian a tractor, and David a 
bus. It had been our previous experience that any 
attempt at spontaneous co-operation in play was confined 
to one or two children in the group and was of a very 
transitory nature. The following record shows how real 

co-operative play first developed in this particular group 
of children. 

Hilary persisted in her house play. Others wanted to 
make houses too. 

Miss C. (to several children): ‘What about making a big 
house?’ 

The suggestion was taken up and children were asked 
to think about jobs they would do in the house. 

John: ‘Cooking.’ 

A'lary: ‘Making beds and sweeping.’ 

Miss C.: ‘How are we going to make the house big 
enough?’ 

Noel: ‘Use clothes horses.’ 

Ian: ‘These boxes for chairs and tables.’ 

The children then counted the people in the room— 
twenty-five. 

Miss C.: ‘Isn’t that too many for one house?’ 

Response: ‘No.’ 

Miss C.: ‘How many people are there in your family?’ 
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Paul: ‘Eight.’ 

Julia: ‘Couldn’t we have two houses?’ 

After some consideration the children decided on three 
houses, each with a father and mother and children. 

Paul: ‘One of the children ought to be a cook.’ 

Ian (pointing to Marjorie): ‘I’ll have her for my cook.’ 


FREE PLAY II 

The house play went on for part of the next morning. 

In Paul’s house Margaret arranged the doll’s bed Pam 

put on an apron and helped to put out the tea set’ Jane 

organized a tea party, Paul said fathers didn’t go to tea 

parties, and went out. In John’s house Peter, helped by 

Mary, fetched the clothes horse for walls. John got out 

chairs and three tables. Marjorie arranged a box for a 

wardrobe; Richard and Cecily went shopping with 

baskets to imaginary shops. This seemed satisfactory at 

hrst, but after a short time some of the children began to 

snatch up odd things to put in their baskets, and then to 
improvise a shop. 

Julia: Let’s make a proper shop.’ 

Miss C.: ‘What kind of shop?’ 

( T hllll [[ n ; ‘Grocer-greengrocer-milk shop-sweet shop.’ 

there’ IntCrnationai Stores i >' ou get everything 

fake one family for making the shop.’ 

Cecily: ‘We must keep two houses.’ 

A discussion followed on things to be made for houses 
and shop. 

John: ‘We could have a factory, and an office and a 
canteen. 

It was decided to have two houses and to let children 
house 6 WhCther thCy W ° uld work in thc factory or play 
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FREE PLAY III 

Ian and Hilary took charge of house play, organized an 
enclosed space with clothes horses and covers, and put 
down rugs for a carpet. The children set out tea things, 
Margaret tried to make a dresser, Cecily and Jane cooked, 
using the dolls’ corner for the kitchen. Ian and Hugh 
went off to work, John and Paul sawed wood in the 
garden. 

Ian: ‘I’ve been fire watching, but there was no siren.’ 

During the morning break children collected materials 
and made cabbages, sweets, buns, cherries, tea, bacon, 
biscuits, and clothes pegs. 

As children wanted to talk about what they had done 
before clearing away, on the suggestion of Miss C. it 
became the usual procedure to hold a discussion after each 
play. Each child who had a contribution to make or an 
improvement to suggest stood up, and did not begin to 
speak until he had everyone’s attention. After the play, 
which lasted roughly three-quarters of an hour, Robert 
rang a bell and Miss C. called everyone to gather round 
her on the floor. 

Discussion 

Miss C ‘Let’s ask the house people how they are getting 
on.’ 

Jane: ‘I had to be cook. No one did their job properly.’ 
Julia: ‘People keep peeping into our house and we don’t 
like it.’ 

Gordon suggested they might make windows, so that 
people could see in without knocking the wall down. 

Julia: ‘Or invite people to a party.’ 

Ian: ‘Open the curtains in the daytime.’ 

Richard: ‘I set the table, but Hugh just walked about.’ 

Miss B.: ‘What about the factory?’ 

Eleanor: ‘I made buns and cakes.’ 
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Ian: ‘We made cherries. I thought it would be a good 
idea to put in a stone first, then a stalk, then wrap 
plasticine round it.’ 

Cecily: ‘I put leaves on mine.’ 

Jane: ‘Some people made the tea too big . 5 
John: ‘Some of the carrots were very badly done; we had 
to paint them again . 5 

Gordon: ‘Some of the twigs wouldn’t make pegs, they 
were too wet and soft . 5 

Eleanor: ‘VVe must go wooding on a summer’s day . 5 
David: ‘I made a little cake and put candles on it . 5 
Hilary: ‘I made a birthday cake . 5 
Paul: ‘We made lots of jam tarts . 5 

FREE PLAY IV 

The house was better organized. Julia, the mother, 
made the bed for her doll and chose Marjorie to be the 
nurse. Hilary cooked successfully, Cecily made a cooking 
stove out of an orange box. All the children were busy 
at different house activities, sweeping, laying table, etc., 
and play was much more vital than before. The shop 
was set up and opened and Ian took charge. He asked 
Gordon to ring a bell and Paul told him to write ‘OPEN’ 

on a board. Children came from the house to buy. 
Mary: ‘Yes, sir?’ 

Daphne: ‘Where is your money?’ 

Miss C. called the children together and asked about 
the money question. They said they would do without 
and the play continued. Ian then fetched pennies he 
had been making and gave them to the children. 
aul: Miss B., could we have a weighing machine?’ 
Gordon who was helping with the shop seized all the 
pennies. Paul took them away and gave them to the 
shoppers. Gordon protested loudly and began pushing 
aul. An explanation was given to him. 
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Paul: ‘Gordon’s no good in the shop; he pushes.’ 
Gordon: ‘I’ll push you out of the shop.’ 

After another explanation to Gordon they calmed 
down, and play continued. 

FREE PLAY V 

Children divided into chosen groups, and activities 
began. Five children made pennies. During shopping 
the house people gave large orders. 

Ian: ‘We ought to have an International van. Will you 
help me to make one, Paul?’ 

Cecily: ‘Half a pound of tea, please.’ 

Paul: Tea is rationed. You need a ration book.’ 

As none had been issued she was allowed to buy the tea. 

Discussion 

Derek: We could have a food office and give orange juice 
and ration books.’ 

Julia: ‘I could bring some old ration books.’ 

Gordon: ‘ VVe must have a bank to get the money.’ 

Paul: ‘Yes, we need more pennies.’ 

Miss C.: ‘How will you get money out of the bank?’ 

Paul: ‘Write on a piece of paper and give it in to the 
bank.’ 

Ian: ‘Write out a cheque. Have cheque books.’ 

It was arranged that these should be made for next time. 
Miss B.: ‘You haven’t decided how much the goods are 
to cost.’ 

Gordon: ‘Cornflakes sixpence a packet.’ 

Mary: ‘Tenpence for a very big packet.’ 

Julia: ‘Sixpence for the next size.’ 

Paul: ‘Threepence for small sizes.’ 

All agreed after some discussion on suitable prices. 

Ian: ‘Someone ought to stick labels on the packets.’ 

Paul: ‘We need purses for the money.’ 
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A few children said they would bring purses. 

Julia: ‘We could make purses . 5 

Derek showed tremendous enthusiasm for the Food 
Office. He brought a ration book he had made at home 
and was full of information about organization and 
arrangement. He suggested that all families should have 
ration books and that he would help make one. 

free play VI 

Derek, Paul, and Ian got out two tables, end to end, 

put orange boxes on top and arranged the Food Office. 

They then got paper, wool, and needles to make ration 

books. Derek showed children how to make them. They 

all worked independently except Paul, who asked for 

help. Julia went to the Food Office and asked for orange 

juice for the babies in the house, but there wasn’t any. 

Phe shop workers matched up sizes of packets and then 

wrote price labels, stuck them on and put the packets on 

one side. John mended torn boxes; Anne organized the 

making of pennies. Children worked with great con¬ 
centration. 

Ali ss C .: ‘Have we enough pennies to go shopping ? 5 
Mary: ‘No, we did not make enough yesterday . 5 
Miss G.; ‘How are we to know those made yesterday are 
pennies? There is no mark on them . 5 
Paul: ‘We must write one d on them . 5 

Daphne: ‘Write id on the blackboard and let people copy 
it . 5 (She did so.) 

Derek: ‘We haven’t enough ration books. Who is good at 
making ration books ? 5 {lie chose Paul and Hilary.) 

Derek: ‘I know how you can get orange juice from the 
Food Office. Use old 2 \d. stamps to stick on people’s 
ration books when they have their orange juice . 5 
Paul: We could make some stamps . 5 

David went over to help. Anne organized the making 
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of pennies. Children had to share pennies to draw round, 
and scissors. They criticized each other’s work and the 
older ones helped the little ones. Many children asked 
for paper to take home for the week-end. 

David: ‘Patrick put r on the penny instead of d.’ 

Miss B. suggested that he should practise writing d 
before he did any more. 

Cecily: ‘Gordon couldn’t cut the pennies properly. 
They’re not round.’ 

Ian: ‘Let her help him.’ ( Cecily promised to do so.) 

FREE PLAY VII 

Individual Contributions 

During the week-end Derek made 8j-. io \d. in card¬ 
board money. He showed it and the children counted it. 
He explained that he had written penny and id on the 
coppers he had made so that the younger people would 
be able to recognize the pennies. He criticized the shape 
of one of his coins. He stood up and urged children to 
bring old ration books to copy from. Marjorie and Anne 
brought many empty packets. Mary brought a purse and 
Marjorie made some money at home. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE FOOD OFFICE 

Derek’s appeal to the children to bring old ration books 
to school was well answered. Everyone looked at the real 
ration books, saw how they were made, and how the 
pages were arranged. Derek suggested that the new ration 
books should be made like real ones. Everyone then 
decided that the following pages were necessary: Bacon 
because we were selling it in the shop, butter, and cooking 
fat. 

Derek: ‘We can’t make cooking fats from clay, because it 
will dry up and fat should be soft and greasy.’ 

Marjorie: ‘How can we make it greasy? Plasticine will do; 
yes, we’ll use plasticine.’ 
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Mary: ‘We must have butter to put on our bread, but we 
haven’t any bread in the shop. I know, we could make 
some little loaves from plasticine.’ 

Daphne: ‘We must have a sugar page.’ An orange-juice 
page and a tea page were also decided upon. The chil¬ 
dren then read out the list of pages. 

Derek: ‘All that’s fit for a king.’ 

As the making of ration books was rather laborious, 
Miss B. showed them an easier way of making many 
copies. A page of the real ration book was hectographed 
and children helped to take it off. It was decided that 
they needed eight pages and must have different coloured 
covers for the books; green for under fives, blue for over 
fives, and brown for adults. Derek kept all the clips from 
the backs of old exercise books and the children used them 
to clip the ration books together. 

Derek: ‘We must have the name, the address, and identity 
number on the cover.’ 

Paul: ‘We must have a crown inside a circle in the middle 
of the cover.” 

Previously Robert had suggested that they should have 
cheques for drawing out money and that each member 
of the family should have a cheque book. 

Derek: ‘Only the mothers and fathers should have them.’ 
Ian: ‘On each cheque you must write the name and the 
amount you want.’ 

It was suggested that the bank should have a name. 
Several names were suggested and the Bank of England 
was chosen. The cheques were hectographed, put on clay, 
and the children took off copies. Other children helped 
to stitch single sheets together into a book of cheques. 


FREE PLAY VIII 

Derek needed someone to help him in the Food Office. 
He chose Robin who replied, ‘You’ll have to show me how 
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to do it, Derek.’ All the goods in the shop were put on the 
counter in a muddle. Ian suggested that there should be a 
special meat section. 

Daphne: ‘Jane’s in charge here.’ 

Paul and Robin: ‘I’ve nothing to do.’ 

Derek: ‘I can give them something to do. There {giving 
each a ration book) Study that.’ 

A few minutes later: 

Paul and Robin: ‘Miss C., come over here. What does 
study mean? Derek told us to study these.’ 

Jane gave labels to the younger children to colour; 
she also wrote ‘shut’ and ‘open’ on a board. 

Paul: ‘I wish you would ask Julia to ring up for her orange 
juice.’ 

He was asked how he would know when she was 
ringing. 

Paul: ‘She could ring a bell, then I would know.’ 

He went to the house and found Julia had no telephone. 
Julia and Richard decided to try to make a telephone. 
Paul immediately started to construct a telephone using a 
strong strip of cardboard, two cotton reels which he nailed 
to each end, and string to attach it to the base he had 
made out of wood. 

Ian and David both took charge of the bank. Ian was 
organizer. He fetched the fireguard which he placed on a 
table with two chairs behind it and found jars in which 
to sort out the money. He took some paper on which he 
made notices: ‘Shut’, ‘Open’, and ‘Bank’. David set out 
the table and pencils ready for writing the cheques. The 
children spent their time before break making cheques and 
learning to write them. 

FREE PLAY IX 

Jane was in charge of the shop and she sorted out 
packets. It was suggested that unrationed goods should 
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be at one end of the counter for people without ration 
books. 

Ian, Gordon, and Peter ran the bank, but not very 
efficiently, the chief reason being that Gordon was not 
really old enough to manage ‘bank jobs’ and Ian and Peter 
were intolerant. There were also too many kinds of coins 
to be dealt with as quickly as was necessary. 

Ian: ‘Two people are enough. Noel helped very well the 
other day. I’ll have her.’ 

He decided to have only pennies in the bank to-morrow. 
Julia and Gecily were leaders in the house. Margaret 
and Barbara made up beds and went to sleep. 

Cecily: ‘Hilary, you’re not cooking. You’re not doing any¬ 
thing.’ 

Derek: (who was running the Food Office): ‘We’re having a 
very busy time, aren’t we, Paul?’ 

Duncan and Robin, who were chosen to help, were not 
quite capable yet of co-operative play. They wandered 
away to some individual pursuit. 

Paul finished the telephone and phoned the house. He 
and Julia complained that they could not hear one 
another. Someone suggested that he rang a bell. But 
the shop people also had a bell. 

Jane: ‘We can show the shop is open by putting ‘OPEN’ 
on a board. 

All agreed. It was also arranged that when he wanted 
to phone, Paul should blow a whistle. Julia would ring a 
bell to show she was going to reply. Everyone was to 
stand still and be quiet while the telephone conversation 
went on. This worked well and caused much amusement. 
The first telephone conversation: 

Juli: ‘Hello!’ 

Paul: ‘Hello!’ 

They were too confused to say any more. 

Later in the morning: 
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Paul: ‘Hello!’ 

Julia: ‘Hello ! 5 

Paul: ‘You must take your ration book if you want to get 
anything from the Food Office . 5 
Later still: 

Derek: ‘Hello house! To-morrow is orange-juice day . 5 
Julia: ‘Oh, thank you. (Putting down receiver.) That’s the 
last time I am going to answer. I can’t get away from 
the phone ! 5 

After the play, children gathered in a big ring on the 
floor and settled the following things: The method of 
withdrawing money from the bank; the jobs of bank 
clerks. Goods in the shops were to be divided into 
rationed and unrationed. The Food Office had four 
jobs: Telephone, Orange Juice, Ration Books, Assistant. 
Telephone calls were rationed to four, and it was suggested 
that children watched the clock. 

The house was to be run as before, with Julia in charge. 

FREE PLAY X 

Free play ran very smoothly to-day. The children 
were all occupied with the exception of Pat who played by 
himself in a corner. 

The bank was much improved and pennies were issued 
according to cheques. 

In the Food Office there were occasional conflicts, 
owing to the presence of strong personalities: Robin v. 
Paul, and Robin v. Derek. Derek was very efficient. 

The telephone worked well. A shrill blast on the whistle 
from Paul was answered by the bell ringing from Julia in 
the house. There were longer conversations. 

The shop was fairly well run. Jane was good at manag¬ 
ing the others. 

N.B. Two visitors spent three-quarters of an hour here 
to-day. The children accepted them as friends. John and 
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Ian showed them round and explained things. Both did 
this without being asked. 


Discussion 


Jane: ‘I think we ought to show which things are rationed 
and which aren’t. We must write labels.’ 

Derek: ‘Some ration books are not finished. Duncan 
hasn’t been helping very well. Now let me look at my 
offices. Paul’s office is very untidy.’ 

Robin: ‘Paul was fighting me for the telephone.’ 

Derek: ‘Take it in turns being telephone man, then we 
won’t quarrel.’ 

Paul: ‘We ought to have string for a wire to join two 
phones.’ 

Derek: ‘Isn't that a good idea, Robin?’ 

They held a lengthy discussion together on how they 

would fix up poles and string across the room to make 

telephone wires. 

Ian: ‘One person didn’t show one of the friends how to get 
out money. I had to leave the bank to show her.’ 

David: ‘I have a good idea. I give money to downstairs 

people and Ian to upstairs people. We ought to have a 

higher table for writing cheques. People have to kneel 
now.’ 


Derek, Paul, and John were most enthusiastic about the 

telephone. John brought string for wires and measured it 

at break-time and found that it was 42 feet long. During 

free play Paul and John under Derek’s supervision 

searched the garden for two long poles. They nailed 

bars of wood near the top and tried to glue on cotton 
reels. 


free play xi 

Definite leaders seem to be emerging who now choose 
their own helpers for various jobs: Derek takes charge of 
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the Food Office, Ian of the bank, John and Paul of the 
telephone, Jane of the shop, and Julia of the house. 

Jane gave her assistants definite things to sell and they 
were much quicker at serving. 

A real effort was made to tidy up the house and a 
successful party was given, attended by Miss C. and a 
visiting parent, joined by two children. 

Ian and Mary managed the bank very satisfactorily. 
Duncan began to show an interest in the Food Office and 
to occupy himself in a useful way instead of walking off. 
Ian made a list of phone numbers for the bank. Tele¬ 
phone calls were frequent, and conversations were much 
more fluent now, but were brief and to the point. 

Ian (on telephone to house): ‘I have not seen any house 
people at the bank to-day. You had better come at 
once if you want any money. We shut soon.’ 

Paul (on telephone to house): ‘We have only one ration book 
left; the others have not come up yet. Please don’t 
call at the Food Office for books till later.’ 

REMARKS OVERHEARD WHEN CHILDREN WERE CHOOSING 

helpers: 

Paul: ‘I don’t want John to help with the telephone. 

He’s no good, he goes off in the middle.’ 

Jane (choosing shop assistant): ‘I’ll have Hilary because she 
stays.’ 

Julia: ‘Marjorie is always a good nurse. Now who will 
be a good cook?’ 

Jane: ‘Don’t you think Mary might be?’ 

Julia: ‘I’d like to have Phoebe in the house.’ 

This was kind of Julia as Phoebe is an odd member of 
the community. 

Ian: ‘I’ll have Mary. I chose her early this morning, 
didn’t I, Miss B.?’ 

Children were asked if they would like to invite the 
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Headmistress and Matron and some of Group I to go 
shopping and to a tea party. They accepted the idea with 
enthusiasm and made a special effort to have everything 
looking its best. Three children wrote invitations, sug¬ 
gesting the wording themselves. 


FREE PLAY XII 

Jane: ‘We must have lunch early to-day and get every¬ 
thing ready. 5 

She read a reply from Miss W. to all the other children. 
Margaret and Marjorie mended packets with paste and 
paper and David made himself useful helping other 
people. 

Group I arrived and were shown round by the Kinder¬ 
garten children. Judy gave a shilling for a packet at the 
shop which cost 3 d. Jane and Marjorie were rather non¬ 
plussed as they had only received pennies and the exact 
money before. After putting their heads together for a 
few minutes they decided on the change and produced 
the ninepence in triumph. 

The house was well organized by Julia. Richard and 
Cecily set the table and arranged flowers and got other 
children to tidy up and fetch chairs. Julia and Cecily 
cut up cake and apples into small pieces for the party. 
Group I entered into the play with enthusiasm. Before 
they went, Nigel, aged seven, suggested they must say- 
thank you 5 to the Kindergarten. 

Nigel: Group I have enjoyed themselves very much. 
We think it is a jolly good piece of work. 5 
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CHAPTER III 


Social Development in the 
Kindergarten ( continued) 


T hroughout the Summer term play was mainly out of 
doors, and although the children joined up and 
played co-operatively at times there was no sustained 
group play. 

OCTOBER 2 

During ‘News time’ on the first day of the Autumn 
term, when these children were six months older they 
began to talk about things they had seen in the holidays: 
Susan: ‘I saw cars going round for rides.’ 

Richard: ‘Roundabouts went up and down.’ 

Robin: ‘I saw a train—real steam and fire.’ 

Gillian: ‘A gymkana and horses and people riding races 
and jumping. Trumpets and drums.’ 

Julia: ‘Motor bikes on roundabouts.’ 

Ian: ‘I know, Miss B., we could make a whole fair.’ 

This idea proved to be popular for all the children had 
been to the visiting fair during the summer holidays. 
They were asked for suggestions of things they would 
like to make. 

Ian: ‘Stalls for games.’ 

Phoebe: ‘Tents for people to live in.’ 

John: ‘A shooting gallery with guns that shoot stones.’ 

Ian: ‘Swing boats. {He explained how you get prizes at a 
fair.) We can throw balls at tins and roll balls into 
holes and have coconut shies.’ 

Tony: ‘Darts.’ 
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All agreed they would like a fair except Richard and 
Jane who wanted to watch. 

It was interesting to note that when children had a 
suggestion to make and were called on to tell the others 
they stood up, and frequently spontaneously came over 
to where Miss C. or Miss B. were sitting in the ring. 
Ian remembered the habit learnt last spring and the others 
copied him. 

The children were shown pictures of a fair and of 
caravans, and paintings of gypsies done by Group IV in 
the Junior School, and these pictures were discussed. 
Miss C.: ‘What shall we make to-day?’ 

Ian: Stalls. A board with holes to roll balls down.’ 

Peter: Rolling pennies, but where shall we get the pennies?’ 
Ian: ‘Make them.’ 

Julia: ‘A sweet stall.’ 

Miss B.: ‘How shall we make the sweets?’ 

Julia: ‘Find them or buy some.’ 

John: ‘Brown coal for chocolate.’ 

Robin: ‘Make sweets out of clay.’ 

Peter: Yes, and put them in coloured paper.’ 

Ian asked to choose six people to help with the games 
stall. Cecily was chosen to lead the caravan people. 
Julia took charge of the setting up of the sweet stall and 
chose six others to help her. The groups soon set to work 
while the rest of the children played with toys. Tins were 
painted with enamel paint. Clay sweets were made. Several 
attempts were made to construct a caravan. Finally the 
painting easels were used for the sides and Richard, who 
ecided to join in, arranged tables between the easels for 
windows, and Hilary put a cover over for the roof. 

October 5 Discussion 

The work doneon Monday was referred to and the child¬ 
ren were asked for suggestions for things to make to-day: 
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Ian: ‘We must paint more tins; we want a Shelf to put 
them on. I tried using stools but that idea was not 
very good; we must have a table.’ 

He said he would bring his tent to make a roof for the 
stall like the one in the picture. 

Peter: ‘We could have Hoop-La.’ 

Ian: ‘We could have the Upper Kindergarten’s games for 
the fair.’ ( These were the number games the children used.) 
Susan gave a summary of jobs done on Friday and 
children suggested that to-day they would paint some 
‘boiled sweets’, wrap some in coloured paper and make 
some toffees and chocolate. 

Cecily: ‘We shall make the caravan the same as last time 
and we shall use easels and cloths and tables to make 
beds.’ 

Phoebe: ‘Use Kindergarten stools to sit on.’ 

Ian: ‘A cooking stove; two chairs together and a board 
on top to make an oven.’ 

Work groups were arranged to-day by children volun¬ 
teering for different jobs. Cecily and Robert were two 
outstanding leaders. Peter took a more prominent part 
to-day. The children settled down quickly and concen¬ 
trated well. A few changed after they had completed a 
job and helped another group. The caravan group made 
many interesting additions to their first attempt. The 
Kindergarten rug was used, the tea set and stools and 
chairs. Cecily picked flowers from the garden to put in 
the caravan. 

Ian: ‘VVe have finished all the tins and we’ll finish the 
marble game to-morrow.’ 

John suggested using ‘conkers’ instead of marbles. He 
said he could bring some big round ones. 

Robin: ‘I wrapped fifteen sweets. I rolled them round and 
twisted the ends of the paper.’ 

David: ‘Let us put the sweets in jam jars to keep them.’ 
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Cherry painted sweets. Ian said he would bring wood 
to make a roof for the stalls. 

Phoebe: ‘Let us make lollipops.’ 

Cecily: ‘Lollipops have a stick.’ 

She said everything went well in the caravan. Ian made 
an oven. Tony fetched flowers and wanted to do real 
cooking. John offered to bring some old potatoes. 

Cecily: ‘Not too old!’ 

Ian: ‘Mummy always gives Peter and me a piece of pastry 
when she makes some. T11 bring it to school.’ 

Phoebe offered to bring a kettle and a frying pan. 

A limited amount of real cooking was done, but 
materials could not be used as freely as in past years. 
They gathered blackberries and made some jam, and on 
one occasion Cecily and Tony made small loaves of bread. 

OCTOBER 6 

Many children arrived with things for the fair and 

showed them at News time. Peter brought four jam jars 

for the sweet stall, Phoebe a donkey on wheels, and 

Barbara a horse for the caravan. John brought a bag of 

conkers. He made a game—rolling small lead balls into 

holes in a box—before school began. When Ian arrived he 

also made a game: a pole stuck in a box with a metal ring 

to be thrown over it. Peter suggested that a small hoop 

should be exchanged for the ring for the younger 
children. 

Children were referred to work done yesterday, and 
asked for suggestions for to-day. 

Ian: When I was walking past the caravan I noticed no 
door and you couldn’t get in.’ 

Miss C.: ‘How shall we make one?’ 

Julia: ‘Make a wooden one.’ 

Ian: ‘Use a sack nailed along the top bar and down one 
side to be lifted when you go in.’ 
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Robin: ‘Use the clothes horse, cover part of it and swing 
it open.’ 

Tony: ‘A big box.’ {He could not explain clearly how he 
meant it to be used.) 

The children volunteered for various jobs and the 
group leaders selected their groups: Ian the games people, 
Cecily the caravan, and Donald and Tony for making 
sweets. Tony showed his group how to make and wrap 
sweets and they concentrated well for twenty minutes. 
Cecily, Hugh, and Robin took leading parts in assembling 
the caravan and several additions were made to-day. 
The horse and donkey were put in front and Hugh asked 
for string for reins. Robin and Hugh fetched two stools 
and ‘drove’ the horse. They were completely absorbed 
in their play. Cecily organized a queue for visiting the 
caravan as so many children wanted to go in. She made 
some come out before she let others in. Ian used the 
doll’s dresser for a stall for his tin game and Richard 
and Peter made pennies. 

Discussion after Play 

Cecily: ‘Hilary was very naughty. She kept bobbing about 
in the caravan.’ 

Miss B.: ‘What shall we do with people who don’t want 
to help?’ 

Tony: ‘Leave her out.’ 

Cecily: ‘I’ll keep her at night but not in the daytime.’ 

There were various suggestions, but all agreed that 
people who spoilt the play should not be allowed to join 
in. 

Cecily: ‘I put the kettle on, and I put out the doll’s things 
for cooking.’ 

Robin: ‘I drove the horse.’ 

Ian: ‘I put in the oven for them. They still did not know 
how to make it.’ 
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Tony: ‘I made three “jelly babies”, Hugh made one and 
Angela made two.’ 

David: ‘We painted chocolate and toffees. 1 looked over 
them to see they were done properly.' 

Ian: ‘We have made pennies. You have to knock tins off 
with a bean bag, a penny a time. A prize if you knock 
one off!’ 

Peter: ‘I have made some hoops for Hoop-La but we still 
need things to throw the things on to.’ 

OCTOBER 9 

Ian: ‘I expect you remember last time I told you we must 
make a stall for the tins. We’ve got to get plenty of 
balls.’ 

Peter: ‘Balls will bounce about the room; they won’t do.’ 

Ian: ‘Well, we could make plasticine balls. (Children 

objected.) Well, we haven’t got enough bean bags.’ 

Miss B.: ‘How many do you need?’ 

Ian: About six. And we need some more pennies.’ 

Miss B.: ‘How many more?’ 

Ian: ‘Well, three can play at once. About ten people 
would want to play in a day.’ 

Miss B.: ‘How many pennies did you make last time?’ 

Ian: Four. We’ll make six more. Ten will be enough.’ 

John: I think we ought to have a few more balls in case 
one gets lost.’ 

Cecily: ‘We could make jam tarts in clay, roll them out 
flat and put paint in.’ 

She chose helpers saying, ‘We can’t have Hilary, she 

keeps going out and she doesn’t help.’ 

Ian: We must decide where to set up the fair; round the 
hedges would do.’ 

David made labels for sweet jars and asked for ‘4 a id.’ 

to be written so that he could copy it. The sweets were 

arranged in jars and the stalls set out. 
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Robin: ‘We must feed the horses. I will show the people 
how.’ 

Discussion after Play 

David: ‘We haven’t got the labels quite on yet. All the 
jars are going to have labels.’ 

Ian: ‘We’ve been making bean bags to throw at the tins.* 

Cecily: ‘Still too many people try to come in the caravan 
at once.’ 

Gillian: ‘Look at all the conkers I brought.’ 

Children all counted seventy. Tony wrote 70 on the 

board. Peter showed the horse he had brought. 

Ian: ‘It’ll be about three or two years old.’ 

Cecily: ‘We have four horses now.’ 

Robin had shown great interest in the horses and he 

was asked how many he would have. 

Robin: ‘Four or five. I could train one more.* 

Peter: ‘Where shall we keep the horses?’ 

Robin: ‘Build stables with chairs.’ 

Ian: ‘Better use the shed outside.’ 

Robin, however, decided to build stables. 

Ian: ‘I have a very good idea how to arrange the horses— 

2, 2, 1. Susan’s at the front as it is biggest.’ 

Robin: ‘I think they should be all in a row like this: {he 
illustrated on the blackboard). I think my way is the 
easiest, otherwise you use longer strings. I see it like 
that {pointing to his own illustration) I 

OCTOBER IO 

Peter: ‘I’ve brought a couple of jam jars and some potted 
meat jars. We put them on the stall and if the hoop 
falls flat on the table over one of them you get a prize.’ 

Ian {excitedly): ‘Now put up the fair. Get the stalls out 
and get them all finished.’ 

Robin: ‘I see we have got five horses. I can’t treat {meant 
train) them all.’ 
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Miss C.: ‘If it is too many would you like a stable boy?’ 
Robin: ‘No. I’ll try and train them, I don’t know whether 
I can.” 

Ian: ‘One day I saw four horses pulling a cart and one 
was tied at the back. If one got tired it could go to the 
back.’ 

Miss C.: ‘What are your ideas for prizes?’ 

Gillian: ‘Sweets.’ 

David: ‘Toy aeroplanes made of plasticine.’ 

Peter: ‘I could make a pistol.’ 

Tony: ‘I could bring some walnuts.’ 

Cecily: ‘Make doll’s chairs with conkers and pins.’ 

All the children set to work in their various groups. 

Sophie and Richard hadn’t a job but instead insisted 

on working together. Ian was sympathetic and said: 

‘Would you like to help us , you two, you would be a help.’ 

Ian and Peter finished sewing round bean bags and 

put in a few small stones collected from the garden. Ian 

set up the stall and decided he would have three turns for 

id. Several people came and had turns and were paid id. 

by Ian to be paid back to him for their turn. The tins 

made rather a clatter as they fell off and Ian suggested he 

should arrange his tent as a back cloth to the stall. After 

half an hour Ian wrote a notice with ‘OPEN’ on one side 

and ‘SHUT’ on the other to put on his stall. At closing 

time he wrapped his tent completely round his stall. 

Peter arranged his jars on a table and sat behind it with 

his Hoop-La rings. He was not particular about being 

paid, but made children stand at the starting line and 
have four throws. 


Cecily completely organized the caravan andsawthat no 
one was without a job. They made tarts, peeled and 
cot up potatoes, boiled the kettle, made tea, and put up 
and made the dolls’ beds. Robin arranged his team of 
horses in a row and harnessed them and sat contentedly 
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‘driving’ them for long spells. At one point he said: 
‘The horses want feeding’ and looked round for a suitable 
nosebag. He found an old cornflakes box, took some 
string, drilled two holes with a bradawl, put the string 
through and tied it round one of the horses’ necks. 

Susan: ‘Let us put the sweets in jars, Cherry. ( They did 
this and set them out on a counter.') We will charge sixpence 
each.’ 

They discussed the price with Miss C. and decided 
that sweets should be 3 for id. toffees 4 for id. 

Miss C.: ‘How will people know how much they cost?’ 
Susan: ‘We must have labels. Write down how much 
they cost.’ 

Miss C.: ‘Some of the younger ones can’t read. How could 
you make a label that they would understand?’ 

Cherry: ‘Draw sweets—the right number and put: “for id .” ’ 

They set to work and made these two labels. Other 
children made sweets working well for twenty minutes, 
but Eleanor was satisfied with a low standard. 

October 13 

Ian: ‘I like the sweet stall very much.’ 

Tony: ‘I like that tin thing of yours that you throw.’ 

Ian: ‘We must get on with a new game to-day. I’ve 
thought of a very good idea.’ 

He described it at length to David and Tony and then 
went off to find what he needed. 

Eleanor: ‘We could have ice-cream cornets. Roll a piece of 
paper and screw it up at the end. I will paint them 
yellow.’ 

David: ‘What about a chimney for the caravan?’ 

Cecily: ‘We don’t want one.’ 

Tony: ‘But you have a fire.’ 

Cecily: ‘It’s not a real one.’ 
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Peter: ‘We could use the hole in the roof’ ( there was a hole 
in the cloth covering the caravan). 

David: ‘We could use bricks to build a fireplace.’ 

Cecily: ‘We want a boy to make it. You do it, David.’ 

Robin made a light for the caravan with an electric 
bulb wired to a torch battery, and made a covered way 
for the wire from the battery to the bulb, with small bricks. 
David built a fireplace in the corner specified by Cecily. 
Peter: ‘These horses are troublesome to-day, aren’t they?’ 
Robin (firmly): ‘No.’ 

David had brought an electric buzzer which he fixed 
to a torch battery and put in the caravan. 

Cecily: ‘We don’t want that buzz thing in the house!’ 

She was very efficient in organizing everybody and 
urging them to help. Ian and Tony set up the ‘tin game’ 
stall and Ian put a three-sided clothes horse round the 
back of it to prevent the tins from flying off dangerously. 
Tony: ‘Can I have a turn?’ 

Ian: ‘No.’ 

Tony: ‘I’ll give you a penny.’ 

Ian: ‘All right, you can then.’ 

Peter went into the caravan the wrong way and upset 

Robin’s light. Cecily was very cross and said, ‘If you don’t 

come the right way you won’t be allowed in, Peter,’ and 

later: ‘Now, David, don’t forget; you won’t get any 

dinner if you do.’ Cherry, who had been chosen leader 

of the sweet stall with Alix asked Hugh and Celia to help 

her set it out, but this was not done very well. 

Susan (returning after being away listening to a wireless story): 

This won’t do. I will arrange it again. Now you can all 

go and make chocolate bars. That is the best thing you 
can do.’ 

Pf} er: Not many people came to my Hoop La to-day.’ 

ony: Well, you put up “Shut”. We can’t come if it’s shut.’ 

He had put the card the wrong side. 
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OCTOBER 1 6 

Ian had suggested they made flags. Miss C. wanted 
children s ideas as to how to make them. 

Eleanor: ‘Get a piece of paper. Draw a Union Jack. Stick 
it round a post or a stick.’ 

Ian: ‘Pin on, not stick—drawing pins.’ 

Tony: ‘Use tacks.’ 

Peter: ‘We could paint the flags like Union Jacks.’ 

Robin: ‘I could bring some cloth.’ 

Ian. I ve got a better idea. Make an American flag, a 
Union Jack, and Jugoslavia.’ 

Children had been shown the Puffin Ship book with a 
page of flags, and Robert pointed to these. 

Tony: ‘What shall we fix the sticks on to?’ 

Peter: ‘A stand.* 

Ian: ‘Have one each side of the stalls.’ 

Gillian: ‘Tie them on to a string with lots of flags on. 
Peter: ‘I have seen pointed flags at fairs.’ 

He drew one on the board. 

Phoebe: VVhat about using coloured paper for sticking on 
to paper flags?’ 

Groups were formed for making flags—painting— 
crayoning and coloured paper. Children worked well, 
every child producing at least one flag. Richard spent 
twenty-five minutes most carefully painting a flag on a 
piece of newspaper. He then cut it out and pasted it on 
the string. Peter with great care painted a Russian flag 
and drew the hammer and sickle in the corner. Children 
moved on to another group freely when they had com¬ 
pleted one flag. 

October 17 News 

Tony: ‘I’ve got a book and you can make flags with it.’ 
Peter: ‘I could bring some flags. I’ll paint some at home.’ 
Pat (holding up a toy dog): ‘It’s a dog for the caravan.’ 
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Peter: ‘It must have a kennel and food and water.’ 

Pat: ‘I’ll look after it.’ 

Peter: ‘I’ll build the kennel.’ 

John: ‘I’ve got a dog.’ 

Cecily: ‘We only want one.' 

Celia: ‘Here is a little horse.’ 

Ian: ‘It’s not much of a horse.’ 

Miss C.: ‘Perhaps it could be a pony.’ 

Robin: ‘No, it’s too small.’ 

Peter: ‘It might do as a foal.’ 

Cecily (holding up a matchbox doll's bed): ‘I made this for a 
prize. It’s not very good though.’ 

Gillian: ‘I’ve made a Union Jack.’ 

Susan: ‘I’m making the flags I said I would yesterday. 
Well, I’ve made one side a Belgian flag, red black and 
yellow, and the other side France. I’m doing star 
and stripes America.’ 

Miss C.: ‘Have you a book to copy?’ 

Susan: ‘Yes.’ 

Peter: ‘I could bring plasticine for making sweets. Old 
stuff.’ 

Ian: ‘I’ve got a very good idea. We haven’t got a desk or 
chair in the caravan, and I’m going to make a better 
window.’ 

At break-time he nailed four bars of wood and fixed 
up two pieces of material for curtains. 

OCTOBER 19 

Susan (holding up a well-made flag): ‘That is the Belgian 
side, that is France. Also these are for prizes’ (six 
paper mats). 

Tony: ‘Did you make them all yourself?’ 

Hilary: ‘Here are some wallpaper mats.’ 

Tony: ‘Did you make them all by yourself? How many 
did you make ? 
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Hilary: ‘Six.’ 

Ian: ‘That’s a nice one. Six of Susan’s and your six— 
that’s twelve prizes. And 6 d. and 6 d. makes is., 
doesn’t it, Miss B.?” 

Miss B.: ‘We are almost ready to open the fair. There 
are just one or two things to decide about pennies and 
prizes.’ 

Ian: ‘We want one more game. There are too many 
prizes.’ 

Cecily: ‘The caravan isn’t nearly ready.’ 

Susan: ‘The sweet stall isn’t nearly ready.’ 

Robin: ‘The horses are too many. We must put some out 
to grass.’ 

Gillian and Richard: ‘The dogs are ready.’ 

The children were asked who had special jobs to do 
and it was suggested that others might go and make 
prizes upstairs, and they agreed. This provided an oppor¬ 
tunity for stallholders to decide on the organization of 
stalls without the younger children being in the way. 
All the stalls were set up and the caravan was con¬ 
structed. Miss B. and Miss G. called at each stall to see 
that each child in charge of a game knew what he 
wanted his customers to do to win a prize, and how much 
he was to charge. 

The younger children came down from prize making, 
called at the bank where Ian gave them 3 d. each, and then 
went round the fair and played games and bought sweets 
and ice-creams. Everything went fairly smoothly as the 
stallholders were capable, but there were several inci¬ 
dents when children tried to push out of their turns and 
crowded round the stalls all asking for things at once. 

Discussion 

At the end of half an hour’s play the children settled in a 
ring on the floor and ideas for improvement were asked for. 
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John: ‘People who came to me hadn't got enough pennies.’ 

Ian: ‘I’ll tell you what happened. Stall people came to 
the bank.’ 

Miss C.: ‘Did they leave their stalls?’ 

Ian: ‘Yes. Susan just took a handful of pennies.’ 

Miss C.: ‘Did you leave your stall with no one to serve?’ 

Susan: ‘No, Cherry was in charge.’ 

Peter: ‘People came without pennies. It cost i d. a hoop 
and you can have as many hoops as you like.’ 

Tony: ‘I had a lot of crowds. I shut the shop because 
there were too many.’ 

Miss C.: ‘Couldn’t you organize a queue?’ 

Tony: ‘Yes.’ 

Robin: ‘Play marching music to get into a queue.’ 

David: ‘No. With a band you wouldn’t hear how to play 
the games.’ 

Robin: ‘Tell people how to play when they are in a queue, 
Peter.’ 

Cecily: ‘Somebody took an ice-cream and did not pay.’ 

Miss C.: ‘Are people allowed to take things without pay¬ 
ing?’ 

Children: ‘No.’ 

Susan: ‘Lots of people came to our stall.’ 

Miss C.: ‘Did they understand how much the sweets 
cost?’ 

Susan: ‘Yes. We sold mostly lollipops.’ 

Robin: ‘We made a stable for the horses.’ 


OCTOBER 20 

Children were asked if everything was ready for the 

opening of the fair. It was found there were still not 
enough pennies. 

Ian: I know. The upstairs group make pennies and then 
come down and the leader bring them to the bank. 
Robin: ‘The horses want some food. Potatoes will do.’ 
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He took some and began to cut them up and put in 
the nosebag he had made. 

John: ‘I am going to change places with Tony because 
his stall needs more room. 

The children queued up at the bank and were given 3 d. 
each by Ian. They then dispersed and went to various 
games and stalls. The games worked well and were not 
too easy or too difficult. The sweets and ices sold well 
too, owing to clearly marked labels and prices. There 
was less confusion than yesterday and children took 
turns and queued. They were very thrilled when they 
won a prize. 

Discussion after Play 

Each stallholder was given an opportunity when the 
children gathered round, to speak if he had anything to 
say. 

John: ‘My rolling ball game went all right. Lots of people 
came. When I went to the bank I saw Cecily grab 2 d. 
and the bank was shut. 

Miss B.: ‘Can’t you read the “SHUT” notice, Cecily?’ 
Cecily: ‘No.’ 

She was told to learn to read the notices before the 
next fair day. Children agreed that money could not be 
taken from the bank when it was shut. 

Peter: ‘People didn’t queue when I told them to.’ 

Miss B.: ‘Did you have a queue notice?’ 

Peter: ‘Yes.’ 

It was discovered that the notice was not in an appro¬ 
priate place so Peter agreed to see to this. 

Eleanor: ‘Nobody came for ice-creams without paying 
to-day. More came and we ran out of ices. We must 
make some more.’ 

Ian: ‘When I went to collect pennies from the stalls 
Tony wouldn’t give me any from his.’ 
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It was explained that all pennies taken must go back 

to the bank. 

Robin: ‘Why couldn’t we start to-day and have cheques— 
write pennies and the name inside. Cheque Book on 
the outside. 

Peter: ‘Well, if everybody rushed to make cheques there 
would be quite a confusion of people. I think the 
caravan people ought to have a cheque book and make 
their own. 

Cecily: ‘Not my babies, they are too small!’ 

Robin: ‘The horses haven’t had food yet. We were just 
peeling and cutting up potatoes for them. They really 
should have collars. I want to choose people to make 
them. 

Tony: ‘Can we take the prizes home?’ 

Peter: ‘I think we’d better take half and leave half.’ 

Ian: ‘We’ll all take only one home each.’ 

October 24 

Miss C.: ‘You remember you said you thought it would 
be a good idea if mothers were invited to the fair? 
When shall we ask them, and don’t you think there will 
be too many for one day?’ 

Peter: ‘Find out which mothers want to come first and 
have them mixed.’ 

Ian: ‘We should all ask our mothers which day they can 

come.’ 

Peter: ‘If you ask them like that they may all come on the 
same day.’ 

Ian: ‘Look! If we ask them and there are not enough 
pennies I can make some at home.’ 

Miss C.: ‘How are we going to arrange for mothers to 
come to the fair?’ 

John: ‘Have Upper Kindergarten mothers one day and 
downstairs people’s another.’ 
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Ian: ‘If we have this, we must have the mothers first and 
the children after so there isn’t too much squash. 
They could come early when they come to fetch us.’ 
Peter: ‘We might have some on Thursday and some on 
Monday.’ 

Miss C.: ‘How are we going to get the mothers to come?’ 
Tony: ‘Ask them.’ 

Cecily: ‘Send a letter.’ 

Miss C.: ‘Would you like to write a letter?’ 

Peter: ‘Yes. We’ll all write a letter here and take it 
home.’ 

The children wrote letters and then set up the fair. 
Ian: ‘Here are some more pennies. Sandy helped me to 
paint them. There are twenty-three.’ 

Peter: ‘Why that’s nearly something. If there were 
twenty-four how much would that be?’ 

Ian: ‘Two shillings—I think they are not yet brown 
enough and we should write id. on them more plainly.’ 
Peter: ‘Someone ought to draw a king on it. I would if 
I had a penny to copy from.’ 

Ian: ‘When the mothers come we must have the door 
open like this and they come to me at the bank and 
I’ll give them the money. Someone ought to be at the 
door to give out the cheque books. Someone who can 
read.’ 

Tony: ‘Couldn’t we sing “Come to the Fair” when the 
people arrive?’ 

The song was practised but it was decided that it needed 
even more practice before it could be sung to anyone. 

OCTOBER 26 

The fair was set out at 11 o’clock ready for the parents 
to come at 11.30. The children had a short break before 
coming in to attend to the stalls. The parents came in 
by the front door leading to a hall where they were asked 
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to take their own cheque book from the table, write their 
name and any amount up to 10 d. on the first page and to 
queue up by the ‘QUEUE HERE, PLEASE’ notice at 
the bank. Here Ian tore out the ‘cheque*, put it in a basket 
and counted out the required number of pennies. 

Peter ran his Hoop-La stall very efficiently, organizing 
a queue and being most particular about taking the right 
money, and seeing when prizes had been won. 

Tony worked fairly well at his ‘tin game’ but at one 
point left his stall and went away to look at the prizes. 

John’s rolling ball game was very popular and he was 
accurate in his charges. 

Cecily gave everyone a job in the caravan and invited 
people in to tea. 

The children played naturally and undisturbed by the 
mothers and during the whole morning there was a gay 
atmosphere and the children were entirely absorbed 
and everyone knew his own responsibilities. 

October 30 Fair News 

Robin: ‘Well, look, we ought to put a few flags on the 
caravan. Put them up when everyone goes out of it. 
What do you think, Cecily?’ 

Cecily: ‘We don’t want any.’ 

Robin: ‘Someone would think you’re in if you haven’t put 
flags up. If you had they would know.’ 

Tony: ‘You ought to have a notice “IN” and “OUT”.’ 
Robin: ‘Two notices: “Open caravan.” “Closed caravan.” 
Make these notices.’ 

Peter: ‘People oughtn’t to be out very often. Some people 
would want to come in.’ 

Robin: ‘Make notices in case. Now will you take that in 
Cecily!’ 

Cecily: ‘Some mothers didn’t take any notice of our 

“QUEUE HERE”.’ 
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Miss C .: ‘Can they see it?’ 

Cecily: ‘Yes, Barbara showed them, but she must be a bit 
crosser!’ 

Peter: I’ll tell you what, the caravan needs beds.’ 

Cecily: ‘No room for beds. We could make the caravan 
bigger by using two tables at each window then there 
would be room for beds.’ 

As Ian was away David was asked if he could run the 
bank. 

David: ‘Yes, Ian was not there much last time, and I 
managed all by myself.’ 

Miss C.: ‘How are people to know when the fair is closed? 

They did not understand last time.’ 

Peter: ‘People can go round saying “Shut”!* 

Robin: ‘You can put a “SHUT” notice on every stall at 
once.’ 

Peter: ‘Someone calling out “Shut shop”.’ 

Tony: ‘No one will hear with all the mothers talking.* 
Cecily: ‘Ring the bell.* 

Peter: ‘Yes. The person ringing the bell tells what time 
to shut, then mothers can look at the clock.’ 

Robin {emphatically): ‘Say “Fair shut”.’ 

This last idea was most popular and Robin agreed to 

carry it out. 

Preparations were carried out in the same way as on 
Thursday. The children went to the front door and 
brought their parents in and showed them how to fill in 
cheque books before going to the bank and round the 
fair. David was most efficient and was unruffled by the 
long queue. He refused cheques which were not filled in 
properly and counted the money accurately. All the 
games seemed to be running smoothly. The stallholders 
had gained confidence and were polite, and quite firm 
in giving their instructions. Many parents were enter¬ 
tained in the caravan and given tea. Barbara and 
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Elizabeth organized the queue. Susan and Cherry sold 
sweets and Cecily and Hilary enjoyed selling at the ice¬ 
cream stall. At twelve o’clock the bell was rung and 
Robin stood on a chair and announced ‘Fair shut. You 
may take one prize home.’ 

October 31 

The impression was that the children’s enjoyment 
and interest in the fair had reached its peak, but it was 
felt that if so the suggestion for ending it would come from 
the children themselves. 

Miss C .: ‘What would you like to happen to the fair 
next?’ 

Many of the children said they didn’t know—a sign 
of waning interest. 

Cecily: ‘Take it to pieces on Friday and play at something 
else.’ 

Peter: ‘And after half-term we’ll have a Zoo or some¬ 
thing.’ 

Miss C.: ‘What would you like to do with all the flags, 
prizes and games?’ 

Tony: ‘Everyone take something home.’ 

From the above records of co-operative play in the 
Kindergarten some definite facts emerge. These facts, 
observed in a comparatively small community, may be 
expected to be true of any group of normal children of 
this age, who are spontaneously and freely learning to 
live together under the guidance of wise and under¬ 
standing adults. 

Children at 4-2-6 years can, from a casual communi¬ 
cation with one another in play, build up and sustain an 
interest over a period of four or five weeks with the help 
of grown-ups who do not interfere but who are there to 
be appealed to when necessary and to offer suggestions and 
guidance when they see it is needed. Some individual 
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children will obviously not be ready at this age to join 
in any group activity. Richard and Jane, for example, 
wanted to watch for some days before they would take 
any active part. Gordon, a highly intelligent child of 
strong character, was not at first co-operative because he 
was too young, and as Paul said: ‘Gordon is no good in the 
shop; he pushes.’ He did join in the play later and even 
made several sensible suggestions, but he did this spasmodi¬ 
cally and usually preferred his own individual pursuits, 
planting and weeding in the garden, making things from ' 
wood and clay which other people thought would be useful 
for the house or shop but which he kept, or fought to keep, 
strictly in his own possession. It is as well for teachers in 
the infants’ classes to remember that before the age of 
about 7, sustained co-operative games are rare and the 
whole set-up so flexible that many of the children con¬ 
tinue to play individually (and of course should be 
allowed to do so) but occasionally drop in and join the 
group play. They soon learn in this way that while 
interference is not brooked, a job may be found or even 
forced on anyone useful and willing, or just apathetic and 
willing. Every group at this age has at least one or two 
anti-social members—the strong individualists like Gordon 
and Robin—others like Phoebe and Daphne, quiet and 
amenable and content to play alone, or like Richard, a 
normal child with strength of determination to see that 
he gets what is reasonable at his age—independence of 
action. Leaders also emerge, and although intelligence 
is undoubtedly a factor in leadership, it is not always 
those with the highest intelligence who in fact become 
leaders. It is far more often a case of an inborn dignity 
and a kindliness of nature. These qualities were re¬ 
sponsible for the leadership of Ian and Paul, both elder 
brothers, with quite a fatherly attitude, and of Cecily 
who, though the least intelligent of the group, became an 
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accepted leader. This and her common sense in practical 
affairs did much to offset her later difficulties with formal 
work. It was by throwing himself into the group play and 
taking responsibility for the ‘Food Office’ that Derek 
gradually became a properly adjusted member ol the 
Kindergarten. The shock of his earlier experiences, the 
loss of his mother, becoming acclimatized to a new 
country and completely new conditions had driven him 
back on satisfaction in fantasy. He would sit for a long 
time at home sucking his thumb, or when thwarted in any¬ 
way burst into uncontrollable rages. He took no part at 
first and either just sat, or rushed from one thing to 
another, often interfering when he wandered over from 
some transitory occupation of his own. But he had been, 
on arrival in this country, several times to the local Food 
Office with his grandmother, and when his suggestion of 
the need for a ‘Food Office’ was well received, he soon 
threw all his energy into the making and running of it, 
and began to co-operate extremely well with the other 
children. 

Peter was by nature independent, and it was not until 
his third term in the Kindergarten that his ability to lead 
became evident. He began by ordering the others about 
and drawing attention to the fact that he could fasten stiff 
buttons, he could count past a hundred until Susan 
remarked: ‘I don’t like his satisfiedness, do you?’ His 
quick intelligence led him to see that social recognition 
which he was seeking, was dependent on doing something 
and not bragging, and he undertook the ‘Hoop-La’ stall 
at the fair, which was his own idea, and ran it quite 
efficiently. 

Susan, who was one of the most intelligent, a bright and 
attractive child and usually the first to catch the attention 
of adults, might have been expected to be looked up to by 
the others, but she was too self-centred. Quick, competent, 
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advanced in formal work, (by the end of her first term 
she could read) she was masterful and intolerant and 
entirely occupied with getting. It was only the right 
environment and example, and the attitude of her teachers 
that encouraged her later, to give, and she had a great 
deal to contribute. 

Criticism and appraisal of one another’s actions was 
noticeable, and in the discussion times following play 
they were always ready to say who had helped and who 
had not joined in. Self-criticism was less apparent. The 
younger or less intelligent children confined their remarks 
to statements such as: ‘Hilary didn’t cook.’ ‘Mary is a 
good nurse.’ Ian’s: ‘Noel helped very well the other day, 
I’ll have her”, and Derek’s: ‘Isn’t that a good idea, 
Robin?’ are socially much more advanced. The latter 
remark was the result of a recognition on the part of 
Derek that if Robin could appreciate the value of Paul’s 
contributions, the ‘Food Office’ would work more 
smoothly. At this age children consciously give and seek 
help from one another, e.g. ‘You’ll have to show me how 
to do it, Paul’, and ‘We want a boy to do it: you help, 
David’. Flexible and changing as are their relations— 
to-day’s friend may well be to-morrow’s enemy—there 
are yet those who are drawn together by stronger ties. 
Richard and Sophie worked and played together for the 
greater part of their first term, and then Richard and 
Julia became fast friends. Derek and Paul managed the 
Food Office together and their friendship continued 
until they both went off to their next school. 

Although at the beginning of term, in both the Upper 
and Lower Kindergarten groups, the majority of children 
would be found pursuing their own occupations, some 
painting, some in the reading corner, in the dolls’ corner, 
playing number games, sawing and painting wooden 
boats and aeroplanes, etc., and perhaps a few playing 
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some co-operative game, as time went on more would join 
until, as in the case of the fair, everyone was involved, 
though still able to come or go of his own free will. The 
teacher then has to provide plenty ol materials and 
watch for her opportunity to encourage the right attitudes, 
give help where it is needed, see that intellectually the 
children are developing, by providing explanation or new 
knowledge wherever they are ready for it, and to remem¬ 
ber that natural, clear speech is the chief means of social 
intercourse, so opportunity for its development must be 
given. 
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Social Development at 7—8 Years 

T he members of the Upper Kindergarten joined 
several new children in the first group of the Junior 
School about two months after the activities described in 
the foregoing chapters. The group now numbered seven¬ 
teen; the average age was 7.1 years and the average 
mental age 8.2 years. The children had been over twice 
to join in the junior school prayers just before the holidays 
and most of them were familiar with the building and with 
some of the staff. At the beginning of this new term they 
moved into a new prefabricated room, built in the school 
garden which, after a certain amount of discussion, was 
named Cherry House because it was near the cherry 
trees. 

Although these children had had experience of corporate 
activities, not always the case at this age, no centre of 
interest spontaneously arose, and whereas the teacher 
might have made suggestions, she in fact arranged 
instead for planned work on individual lines with some 
class lessons. Normal children of seven or eight who have 
had enough time to play freely are ready for some hard 
work in the formal skills, for systematic work on many 
things that have been touched on incidentally in the 
course of their play. This is the time for practice for 
fluency in reading and for the beginning of writing 
practice. There will be opportunities for practical weigh¬ 
ing and measuring and the results of these exercises may 
be recorded, with emphasis on careful arrangement, and 
I believe there is now also a place for the mechanical 
manipulation of numbers. This of course must not be 
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taken to mean that there is now no time for creative and 
constructive work, or even for play. Certainly not. But it 
means that with a new group it is sometimes better to 
begin with a planned time-table, for the wise teacher will 
know just how and when to follow the children’s bent, or 
to initiate some interest herself, which will become a 

centre of corporate activity. 

The programme to begin with was arranged as 
follows: On arrival in the morning the children either went 
to the reading corner, the nature table, or to various 
jobs such as arranging flowers, putting out paint, or 
they exchanged stamps, while they conversed freely, until 
School assembled. 


9 -* 5 - 

9.30-10.45. 


10.45-11.15. 
11.15-12.15. 


2.30-4.0 


Assembly. 

Individual or group work when children wrote 
diaries or stories, read, practised writing 
patterns, played number games or did sums, 
while the teacher acted as a tutor, encouraging, 
teaching, testing. 

Break for lunch and free play. 

Creative and constructive work with odd 
materials, wood, clay, painting, etc. 

Time for stories, including Scripture stories, 
poetry or music. 

Freeactivity, nature walks,singing, eurhythmies, 
dancing, art, dramatization of stories, etc. 


The length of period for which a child can work shows 
some individual variation but he can usually settle down 
to half an hour’s steady practice in arithmetic (and often 
longer), taking a pride in the number of sums he can get 
right, in beating his own record, without bothering too 
much about the accomplishments of others, although 
competition is not entirely absent. 

Paul: T did thirteen yesterday and fifteen to-day. How 
many did you do?’ 
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John: ‘O well, I haven’t done so much. I had to get my 
six times. What are you doing, Ian?’ 

Ian (without looking up): ‘Stop it!’ 

Paul: ‘He wants to get more done than you.’ 

Ian: ‘I want to get more done than twenty. Twenty is 
my best so far.’ 

John: ‘Then Mary is better than you.’ 

Ian: ‘Stop it!’ 

Paul: ‘No one can be as good as Mary.’ 

About a fortnight after term had started: 

Susan: ‘Well, I think this room looks just like a teashop 
with all the tables like this.’ 

Cecily: ‘Why don’t we make it into a teashop then?* 
Barbara: ‘Yes we could make some cakes and things.’ 
Celia: ‘No we can’t. Where can we put everything and 
besides, a teashop doesn’t have a piano.’ 

Hilary: ‘And a teashop doesn’t have a blackboard.’ 

Susan: ‘That doesn’t matter. We could make a very nice 
teashop. Let us ask Miss M. about it.’ 

At the end of the morning: 

Susan: ‘Miss M., a lot of us think this room ought to be 
turned into a teashop.’ 

Miss M.: ‘Then you will have to decide how it is to be 
done. Think it out and tell me to-morrow.’ 

The next morning the children found up on the wall a 
chart saying: If this room is to be a teashop— Things we 
need—Things to do. They talked over it and helped one 
another to fill in the charts. Later they were read through 
and additions were made with the help of the teacher. 

Miss M.: ‘Is everyone going to help with the teashop?’ 
Robin: ‘No I am not.’ 

Ian: ‘I don’t want a teashop, its a girl’s business.’ 

All the boys then decided they would not help. 

Daphne: ‘Oh Miss M. they simply must, or it won’t be 
proper.’ 
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Miss M.: ‘There’s plenty of room. You boys can get on 
with your work and no one need interfere. It will be 
some time before the teashop is ready to open. We 
can decide then where the boys can go.’ 

The girls set to work making tablecloths (paper), caps 
and aprons (cotton material), menus, bills, cups and plates 
of papier mache or clay. On most days they started 
directly they arrived and were soon joined by Derek and 
Peter. The second part of the morning was spent in read¬ 
ing and in practice of adding and subtracting and learning 
more complicated money combinations than they had 
done before. Robin was making a train and had not yet 
learned to modify his own plans if they interfered with 
other people. He wanted the whole of the floor for his 
lines and came into conflict with the girls and chiefly with 
Phoebe and Celia who were always rather fractious. 
When the weather was warm enough the children worked 
in the garden, but lack of space was the cause of several 
squabbles until they found a way out. 

Paul: ‘Look here, I’m going to make a bus and any of you 
chaps can help me. This bus is going to take people to 
the teashop.’ 

There were soon two centres of activity going on and 
each was kept to a section of the room marked off by the 
teacher. A stationary bus to hold about eight at a time 
was made with boxes, boards, and planks; David made a 
hat for the driver, but the conductor’s uniform was 
brought from home by Ian. A great interest in the 
collecting of bus tickets began. 

Although the children were left to work pretty freely and 
the organization was undertaken by them, the task of the 
teacher more at this than in the earlier stages was to see 
that each child was taking a fully active part. Daphne, 
for example, enjoyed arranging flowers: she could do this 
beautifully and would have spent all her time doing bowls 
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for the tables but the teacher led her on to responsibility 
for the tables as a whole, making patterns for the table¬ 
cloths and then to sewing. 

In two or three weeks’ time a poster on the school notice 
board announced that the Cherry House Teashop was 
to be opened. Waitresses in smartly stitched aprons and 
caps served fictitious tea and cakes, etc., except on the one 
special day when it was open to parents as well and real 
cooking was done. Then, as was often found to be the 
case, after this climax the interest waned and both tea- 
shop and bus were cleared away. 

Small groups now, including both boys and girls, 
began spontaneous dramatization of some of the stories 
they were reading. The most popular was Pinnochio. 
Julia: ‘If only we could make some puppets like Group II. 

I could make Pinnochio.’ 

Marjorie: ‘Well we could if we had the things to make 
them with. There’s plenty of stuff here to make their 

clothes.’ 

Barbara: ‘You can get a stick and then make the head 
on it. Group II make their heads with paper and stuff’ 
Noel: ‘It’s doubtful whether we could make them. Let’s 
ask Miss M. or, I know, let’s have a play and play it 
ourselves.’ 

During the morning’s discussion opinion was divided on 
this, and finally some decided to make a puppet play of 
Pinnochio which they managed successfully with simple 
glove puppets. The dialogue was extempore and the 
children acted their puppets for their own satisfaction and 

did not seem to worry about an audience. 

Seven others led by Paul and Celia acted an original 
play which began with a simple theme—a youngest son 
setting out to seek adventures. As fresh stories were heard 
they were incorporated in the play until the hero Paul 
became a kind of multiple figure compounded of St. 
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Christopher, St. George, Robin Hood, and Good King 
Wenceslas. When in the final scene he married his Maid 
Marian there was a long wedding least dining which 
there was an audible crunching of apples and biscuits 
but no word was spoken. I he rest ol the group decided 
on a film and Robin, who saw to the mechanics of the 
cinema, improving the rollers on a box already made, 
took little interest in the film itself. Pictures showing the 
story of Red Riding Hood, with variations on the pait ot 
the Wolf, were painted by Daphne, Susan, and Hilary. 
When it was finished it was shown several times, Robin 
doing the winding and one ol the others telling the stor^. 
Each small group worked independently, sharing tools 
quite readily but finding it very difficult to share the 
teacher’s attention. When a puppet play was in progress 
Robin and Hilary would come over to Miss M. and demand 
her help with the cinema. So a discussion time was 
arranged when a plan was made for definite times for 
preparation, rehearsals, and a show. All this took only a 
proportion of the school week: the only definite times 
set aside were one afternoon and part ol two mornings, 
otherwise work went on as before, although the formal 
work was influenced by the dramatic interest, and vice 
versa. During the rest of the term, reference was fre¬ 
quently made to the teashop. 

Susan: ‘I couldn't add my mother’s bill with her watching. 
Mary had to help me.’ 

Julia: ‘It’s such a pity we couldn’t have asked our 
mothers to see this film after tea.’ 

Marjorie: ‘They do have teashops in cinemas, you know. 

We ought to have thought of it before.’ 

Robin: ‘Then they couldn’t have got here because how 
could I work the film and drive the bus?’ 

Ian: ‘I could have driven the bus all the time and Paul 
stay conductor.’ 
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Robin: ‘No, Ian. You could do it, but you weren’t so good 
as me.’ 

This piece of self-praise would certainly not have been 
allowed to pass in an older group. On the whole the 
children were becoming more tolerant; there was less 
aggressiveness in action though in argument they were 
often more aggressive; they began to give and demand 
reasons for their statements. Their span of interest was 
longer. It is not true that their centre of interest necessarily 
lasted for a longer period, but individually they did not 
tire of it and wander off as they had done the year before. 
Less attention was drawn to ‘what I can do’ and there was 
more real co-operation; groups were more stable, and they 
did not change partners so frequently. 

The children began at this stage to show a real interest 
in their own progress, and in many other instances I have 
noticed that about this age comes the child’s first appraisal 
of his own work, and of other people’s. Julian used to ask, 
‘And how is my improvement getting on?’ And of 
Gordon: ‘I think his improvement must be getting on 
very well, Miss A.; he shared his lunch biscuits to-day.’ 

During the Christmas term when plans were being 
made to do something for the children at a local con¬ 
valescent home it was Margaret who suggested making 
toys and decorating a Christmas tree. 

Margaret: ‘I know a little tree in the school garden that is 
just right and Miss W. won’t mind if we dig it up if 
it is for the convalescent home. We can put it in a pot 
and I am going to bring a little pair of wooden shoes 
to put on it.’ 

Derek: ‘I shall put a Father Christmas on top.’ 

Barbara: ‘Everything will have to be very good or we can’t 
give it.’ 

It was decided that some of the older girls would make 
the toys and Group I should do the decorations. They set 
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to work to make candle holders, small bags for sweets 
from wallpaper, balls from silver paper, and cut-out 
decorations from coloured paper. 

Marjorie: ‘I think it would be nice to send a card to all 
the children there as well as the tree. 

Noel: ‘Don’t let us tell them the tree is from us and they 
will think Father Christmas has sent it.’ 

Robin: ‘There isn’t a Father Christmas. 

Daphne and Susan: ‘Of course there is.’ 

Ann: ‘There are lots of Father Christmases. Mummy told 
me. It’s true, but not magic.’ 

Robin: ‘It’s only . . 

Paul: ‘Stop it, Robin ( putting his hand over Robin's mouth): 
I’ve seen Father Christmas.’ 

Susan: ‘Oh, but that’s not the real one. It’s only a dressed- 
up man, because there is one in lots of shops at the 
same time, so how could they ail be Father Christmas? 
I think he is real and only comes on Christmas-eve 
down the chimney.’ 

Robin: ‘There isn’t such a thing.’ 

Peter: ‘How do you know?’ 

Cecily: ‘Sh! Robin. Don’t say. The ones that don’t know 
might hear.’ 

There is by the age of 7-8 a developing of the imagina¬ 
tion, so that a child is able to perceive what may give 
pleasure or pain to someone else. It is true that it is 
only the more sensitive children who at this age have that 
kind of regard for the feelings of others, but, though rare, 
this degree of social development is not to be ignored. 

It was obvious that towards the end of their year in 
Group I these children were beginning to make friendly 
contacts outside their own classroom. Most of them were 
no longer brought or fetched from school, but they were 
not quite independent and liked to bring things from 
home, to take home things they had made to show, and 
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to bring their mothers in to see things at school whenever 
possible. They entered with growing interest into school 
activities, doing their share in an extensive environmental 
study in which all the school took part. They helped 
enthusiastically to organize a party for some children 
from London who were coming to spend a day. They 
were now beginning to feel themselves members, not 
only of one group, but of the school. 
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The School as a Social Unit 

. . . ‘enabling the Junior Schools to deiote themselves to their 

proper taskd 1 

T he environment of the child is still further broadened 
when we recognize the school as a social unit in itself. 
It is difficult for any child to feel himself part of the school 
as a whole unless there is more opportunity for meeting 
between the classes than that provided by morning 
prayers in the hall, and unless there is the chance for each, 
to serve the school in some way. In the multilateral 
schools each department may be a social unit in itself, 
but it is to be deplored that some junior departments have 
so little contact with the senior schools to which they are 
attached. A junior school of whatever size working on 
project lines has untold opportunities for inter-class 
relations. Such examples as the following have become 
more widespread in the last ten years or so, though they 
are by no means universal in the schools. Wherever they 
are found they provide opportunities for a feeling of 
membership in a larger social unit and therefore increased 
social responsibility. 

As the children grow beyond the infant stage and their 
activities are more purposive, with work periods of longer 
duration, class lessons, individual reading, and practical 
work, they become more quietly absorbed and there is less 
spontaneous conversation. Some idea of these activities 
will therefore be better given in the form of description 
than detailed dialogue. 

During the Summer term after the children had been 

1 Educational Reconstruction. Para. 26. 
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moved into Group II (7^-9 years) they worked busily for 
a week or two preparing a school post office. They 
thought it was necessary because a number of letters of 
thanks for cigarettes sent through Princess Elizabeth’s 
fund were arriving for various members of the school 
from soldiers in India. They made a pillar box, stamps, 
envelopes, telegram forms, post cards, air mail letters, 
wireless licences, and a postman’s cap and bag, and the 
post office was opened in the bay windows of their room 
looking on to the garden. They invited the rest of the 
school to come and use it at certain fixed times in the day. 
In the garden were tables where one could sit and write 
a letter, another where there was a member of Group II 
to give instructions if need be, on how to fill in a form or a 
postal order. Telegram forms could be obtained from one 
window where they had to be returned to be stamped and 
sent off by a waiting messenger; stamps were sold at 
another window and parcels weighed at another. The 
post office was used at some time by practically every 
member of the school. Paul, the 8-year-old postman, 
became an important visitor to each group, to the head¬ 
mistress and to the Kindergarten up the road; and 
although it was stocked and run by Group II it became, 
for the space of a few weeks, the school post office. 

CONVERSATION HEARD AT THE POST OFFICE! 

Jane: T wish people wouldn’t bring me parcels not tied up 
properly, it’s giving a lot of trouble. We must put up 
a notice.’ 

Richard: ‘Yes, they’re very careless; lots of people are in 
such a hurry to send a telegram they forget to put the 
address on so we don’t know where to send it!’ 

Ian: ‘Group III get most letters; people must like them 
best. I say, Richard, there’s such a lot to get done by 
sorting these letters, we must make the collection 
earlier or we shan’t get round before the bell goes.’ 
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Richard: ‘We must get more sorters or we shall be late for 
school.’ 

A letter to the post office from Group \ indicated that 
the supplies of envelopes, etc., were inadequate and that 
more assistants were needed as there was too much time 
wasted waiting in queues. As a result Group II enlarged 
their window space and put on more assistants, but put 
up a notice that envelopes and post cards were to be 
rationed owing to paper shortage. It was to be under¬ 
stood, according to Mary, that ‘Group V could not expect 
to buy them all’. Thus important social lessons were 
learnt: urgent though the work of sorting letters might be, 
it was realized by Richard that it must be subordinated 
to the rules of the school. 

On a future occasion when Group V were running a 
magazine and had invited contributions from the school, 
the secretary who had written a letter to a young con¬ 
tributor remarked: ‘I wish someone would run a school 
post office again.’ 

During two terms, through the Spring and Summer, 
Group I (7-8 years) worked at a model of a farm. In 
pairs or in small groups they made and furnished the 
farmhouse complete with staircase; a field with plough and 
harrow, a drill, a reaper and binder, cow sheds, pig¬ 
sties and barns. There were chickens made of coloured 
cotton wool, hens made of cardboard covered with 
feathers, and sheep made of cardboard covered with 
lamb’s wool found in the hedges. A ‘field’ of corn was 
sown in a large wooden box filled with earth, the progress 
of the crop being watched and recorded. Plans were made 
to join with Group III who were making the study for 
other reasons, for a visit to a local farm. In time the 
interest spread to the setting up of a dairy in order to sell 
the produce of the farm and there was measuring of ‘milk’ 
and weighing of ‘butter’ and ‘cheese’. There is no need 
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to go into any detailed description of the course of the 
project, for this kind of purposive play has become a 
generally accepted method with children in the earlier 
junior stage. Those teachers who have the insight and 
intelligence, and who have been trained to see just how 
they may guide the children’s interest, when they should 
direct or lead, and where they may leave children to 
work out things for themselves, have here a method of 
the greatest educational value; those who have not, 
may create the greatest classroom chaos. But it is one 
aspect of the educational value that we are to study 
specially: the social aspect. These children are at work on 
something which is vitally important to them; not one 
could do it by himself and there is co-operation between 
individuals to form small groups to tackle one part of the 
job and also co-operation between the small groups in 
getting a certain amount of proportion between the parts, 
in such matters also as arranging for turns for the use of 
the one pair of scales, in getting the dairy to work as a 
whole. Children under eight years may desire this unity 
but the thread of continuity and the sustaining of organiza¬ 
tion must be held by the teacher, as was the case in the 
co-operative play in the Kindergarten, but at eight years 
children begin to be capable of organizing co-operative 
activity for themselves. When it came to the end of the 
term letters were sent to the rest of the school inviting 
visitors to be shown round the farm and to buy from the 
dairy. Thus the children ceased to be concerned only 
with their own group but were responsible to other mem¬ 
bers of the school for answering questions, giving informa¬ 
tion, and supplying knowledge required from books they 
had collected. 

CONVERSATIONS HEARD AT THE DAIRY.* 

Mary: ‘Now, excuse me a minute while I get the scales to 
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weigh your butter with. It's the worst of it we have only 
one pair when the shop’s so crowded.’ 

Jim {on being faced with a bill he couldn't manage): ‘Just a 
moment and I’ll ask my assistant to do this. He’s best 
at the money but I must say I’m better at pouring. 
He spills.’ 

Betty: ‘I don’t quite know what is to be done about the 
supply of butter with all this crowd of buyers. It is not 
as if we can suddenly increase our cows.’ 

Sybil: ‘The only thing is to give them more food or richer 
food and see if that will persuade them to give more 
milk, for we certainly can’t let our customers down.’ 
John {returning to the dairy from the farm): ‘We couldn't get 
far here without that milker, he’s very quick.’ 

It will readily be seen that the spontaneous conversa¬ 
tion of the children at their play throws light on their 
realization of the need for co-operation in order best to 
accomplish their aim. Although these are play situations 
and the children recognize them as such they are real to 
them in that they are a necessary means of expression at 
this age. What is interesting is that we found again and 
again the attitude was transferred to real situations; in 
the tidying and sweeping of rooms, for example, and the 
need for sharing brooms and dust-pans, in carrying of 

chairs to the hall when necessary, or the clearing of lunch 
tables. 

It is generally the custom of one group to invite the 
others to take part in the centre of interest which has been 
built up during the term, so that all will gather to inspect 
Group I’s house or Group II’s garden, to hear lectures or 
a concert given by Group III or to see an exhibition 
arranged by Group IV. 

Apart from these group activities which bring the 
children into contact with the rest of the school, there are 
definite school activities in which anyone may take part. 
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This is the usual and perhaps the most satisfactory form 
of service to the school group for children of primary 
school age, and that most usually adopted in England, 
although some primary schools do give more responsibility 
for self-government. Such activities for school service 
are the Prayers Committee with members elected from 
each group who meet with the headmistress at the end 
of Friday mornings to arrange the opening of each day 
in the following week. This committee chooses the 
hymns and decides on the topic for the day or week, 
arranges for music by the staff or children, a gramophone 
record, a song by the school choir, or a poem or psalm 
to be read. Then there is, under the guidance of one 
member of the staff, a committee for brightening up the 
school. It has about six members and these children see 
to the arranging of flowers, hang pictures where they think 
they will look best, and report on the tidiness of the group 
rooms. Another school activity is a Nature Club and 
during the past Summer term there were four sections 
at work—Bird Watchers, Pond Dippers, a Tree and a 
Flower Group. A member of the staff is in charge and 
gives help and encouragement and has arranged picnics 
and expeditions. School plays, exhibitions, pageants, and 
sports in which children take part not as members of 
their particular group but as members of the school, 
are all important as a means of learning to live in and 
for a larger and more varied community of people. 

The point here to be noted is that we are building up 
loyalty to a somewhat larger unit than that of the age 
group. This loyalty is of a different order where there is 
competition—other than that which naturally arises— 
between one group and another. Inter-house and inter¬ 
form matches and other competitive activities are stimu¬ 
lating and have a place, of course, but there is plenty 
of friendly rivalry and criticism within the bounds of 
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co-operation and it is the co-operative spirit we wish to 
encourage. Thus Group V's criticism of the post office, 
that too much time was wasted in queues, received con¬ 
sideration, but the critics themselves had to submit to what 
the younger children thought was a fair system of rationing. 

These are very small points, almost too small perhaps, 
to merit much attention, but they are examples of social 
behaviour in embryo. It is our business as teachers, to 
listen and watch, and guide this side of affairs in the 
classroom as carefully as we should guide a child's 
developing powers of reasoning. 

The chool, of course, embraces not only the children 
who learn and the teachers who teach but the parents also, 
and parent-teacher co-operation in the form of Parents’ 
Associations is becoming a feature of increasing recogni¬ 
tion and importance in this country. The most recent, 
and perhaps so far the most valuable, activity of the school 
as a whole was a Music Festival in which not only 
children, but staff and parents took part. It is difficult to 
say how the idea first arose—probably from a conversa¬ 
tion between the headmistress and the music staff. But 
the school was soon a buzz and clang of musical activity. 
Letters were sent to parents asking for the co-operation of 
any who could sing, or play a musical instrument. A 
madrigal group was formed and met on one evening a 
week at the house of a parent; various trios, quartettes, 
and quintets were also formed and a local orchestra 
began to practise for the occasion. 

1 here was not sufficient time for the children to make 
their own pipes as some had done in the past, but one 
parent trained a recorder class of about fifteen, between 
the ages of 8 and 12 . Another came to help with the 
learning oi a Latin plainsong chant, and still another to 
encourage the making of an original operetta, The 
Musicians of Bremin. Each group prepared the miming 
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of a story to music, the children of 9-10 years making 
up their own story. Groups I, II, and III contributed 
percussion band, folk songs, and Group II also an original 
puppet play. Groups IV and V sang Elizabethan songs 
and made other contributions towards an evening on the 
History of Early English Music. This was introduced by 
the play of Caedmon , produced and acted by Group IV. 
On two mornings a week throughout the term, an 
additional twenty minutes after prayers was given over to 
music, and during the term the children heard played by 
a soloist and had explained to them, each of the instru¬ 
ments of the orchestra. They were invited to make an 
original tune for any one or several of these instruments, 
and either write it down or to sing it to the music mistress 
who harmonized it. Many tunes were attempted and a 
number played at the final concert, by members of the 
orchestra. Not the least amusing was ‘The Worms 
Crawl’, written for the double bass, cymbals, and drum, 
by Jane, aged 8, and there was a charming bird song for 
the clarinet, by David, aged 7. The emphasis here was 
not individual performance, but individual contribution 
towards something in which the whole school was 
involved. As every teacher will know, in anything of this 
kind, no written account, but experience only, can convey 
the value of such corporate activity. 
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The Neighbourhood as a Social Unit 

. . . 'from the family to the local community . . d 1 


W hether a school is situated in a small village, a 
country town, in the centre of a large town, or 
in the suburbs of a city—whatever the type of school— 
it must be related to the life of the neighbourhood so that 
the children feel that their school and therefore they 
themselves belong to their community, of which the school 
itself is an important part. This relationship entails two 
responsibilities: that of gaining a knowledge of the district 
and that of serving it in some way. Both of these are well 
within the scope of the junior child—even though to a 
somewhat limited degree. 

There is no one with a greater zest for exploring than 
the 10-12 years old, and any teacher who sets out in the 
right way to explore the neighbourhood will be sure of 
enthusiastic co-operation. How this may most usefully be 
done depends rather on the neighbourhood and whether 
it offers more scope for an historical or for a geographical 
survey. 

During the summer holidays of the war many schools 
in the country arranged activities for children who were 
unable to go away. In the summer of 1940 the children 
of one school were invited to come back to school every 
morning for a month. The weather was fine, and two 
large tents were set up in the garden. The children 
divided themselves into three companies under leaders, 
the Swallows and the Woodpeckers each taking a tent and 
the Owls making the summerhouse their home. There 

1 Educational Reconstruction. Para. 26. 
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were from about fifteen to twenty children between 
the ages of 5 and 13 in each house and a friendly 
rivalry existed between them in games and competitions 
as well as the chance for co-operative activities, as, for 
example, when they all joined each Friday in an excursion 
to the woods, or to some suitable place for the day and 
made fires and cooked lunch over them. 

The members of each house arrived early in the morn¬ 
ings and the first job of the Owls was to tidy and sweep 
and clean and polish. The ‘home’ occupations which 
lasted each morning for about an hour, varied. The Owls 
became house-proud and made some simple wooden 
furniture, wove a rug for the floor and put a hanging 
bookcase on the wall from which they started a ‘lending 
library’. They were very enterprising and organized 
flower competitions for the little ones from time to time. 
The Swallows also furnished their tent with cupboard and 
stools and borrowed the garden piano. They organized 
sewing classes and made a beautifully embroidered 
banner which they hoisted with great pride to the top of 
thier tent. 

The Woodpeckers were the least house-proud although 
they had rigged up a bookcase and cupboard and made 
chairs out of boxes, but their interests were almost 
exclusively in outdoor pursuits. They spent a good deal 
of time learning Morse code and signalling, they played 
prisoner’s base, and usually won the treasure hunts. One 
of the most popular activities, and one in which all the 
10-13-year-olds joined, was a simple economic survey of 
part of the neighbourhood. On the first morning a chain 
of string was taken and roughly about 400 acres of 
country with the school as a centre was measured out. 

It included woods, fields, a farm with some grazing and 
some arable land and orchards, a number of roads with 
residential houses and gardens and a few shops. The 
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actual idea was to see whether this area could be self- 
supporting and how long it could remain so in the event 
of a siege! 

Estimates were made of the amount of grassland, the 
number of cattle and horses, the amount of corn and what 
was done with it. Though every yard of country was well 
known to the children, every day’sjourney was fraught with 
the spirit of adventure. Every house was visited and an 
aggregate made of the number of hens, ducks, and rabbits 
kept, the amount of land given up to orchards, to soft 
fruit and vegetables and the proportion of cultivated 
flower gardens. This was by no means looked upon as 
prying into the business of one’s neighbours as the children 
were well known, and an explanation of their project 
was met in almost all cases with help and interest. They 
went in small groups of three or four and the instructions 
to behave courteously were punctiliously carried out; the 
whole matter was a serious business and the ardour with 
which the probable egg supply for the month of August 
in that area was worked out could scarcely have been 
surpassed by experts from the Ministry of Agriculture. 

The chief value of this kind of work was to be found in 
the enlarging of the children’s social contacts, in learning 
through chats with the farmer why it is so important to 
keep to a footpath across fields, and the damage that is 
sometimes done by sitting on a haystack or playing with 
corn stooks; of the relationship between small private 
growers and the greengrocer’s shop; the inconvenience 
caused by lack of transport and shortage of domestic help 
the various problems of the community at large. 
Another time a careful survey was made of a section 
of the country covering twenty miles from the Chiltern 
Hills to the Grand Union Canal at Denham. A geo¬ 
graphical sectional map was prepared to a horizontal 
scale of 6 inches to the mile and a vertical scale of ^-inch to 
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ioo feet, and a narrow belt of the country was studied, 
much of it on bicycles, some by train or by car, and the 
nearest sections on foot. Samples of the subsoil of each 
section were brought back and a detailed note made of 
the character of the land, what was grown, where the 
roads, railways, river, or canal crossed the line, and a 
record in the form of symbols was made on the io-foot 
map on the classroom wall. Above this sectional map 
was the 6-inch Ordnance map, and above this photographs 
taken by the children, or post cards of the country. Below 
this on a table were written accounts of each geographical 
section and specimens of soil and rocks found, and of 
plants from the various parts. It was thus possible for the 
children to get a clear grasp at once of the difference in 
soil, vegetation, and in the occupation of the people, for 
example in the chalky ridge of an outcrop of the Ghiltern 
Hills 800 feet high on the one hand and the clay soil and 
the bog plants of the low damp fields bordering the canal. 
This very valuable piece of real geography allied to nature 
study occupied a fair part of one summer term. Not least 
was its value as a means of bringing children into closer 
touch with their environment and in awakening a lively 
interest in their surroundings. The following conversation 
was heard: 

Mary: ‘We could make a study like this of any place. We 
could do the place we stay in for the holidays.’ 

Helen: ‘A seaside place would be fun. I suppose you 
would end up in the sea.’ 

Penelope: ‘And if you stayed in a town you couldn’t dig up 
the pavements but there is a lot you could do!* 

Pauline: ‘Well you could always include a town as we have 
done High Wycombe. And if we all stay in different 
places and do a study and join them up, we’ll have 
made a new geography of England!’ 
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Helen: ‘Let’s all set to work to make a new geography of 

England.’ 

Mary: ‘It would take you the rest of your life I should 

think.’ 

A younger group of children made a study of their 
home town from the point of view of‘Holidays at Home’. 
They made a book setting out in articles and pictures the 
attractions of the place for people of all tastes. It contained 
details of historical interest, excursions to places near, the 
bird life, wild flowers, etc., to be found; a section on local 
crafts and cottage industries and one on transport. 

Another way in which the knowledge of the life of the 
community can be gained is by the study of the life and 
work of those who serve it; the policeman, the dustman, 
the postman, etc. 

How much this appeals to the average junior child 
has been shown by Cons and Fletcher in Actuality in School . 1 

The children of 8-9 years invariably come back after 
the holidays eagerly asking ‘What are we going to do this 
term?’ After much discussion, some central interest which 
appeals to everyone is decided upon, and then comes the 
planning of the special part each is to contribute. 

In some groups the desire to know something leads to 
the need to construct, but with children of this age the 
construction is of first importance. It is always ‘Let us 
make a farm , a train, a ship, or whatever it is to be. 

During one summer holiday the making of a round¬ 
about at Beaconsfield, on the main London to Oxford 
road, had attracted a certain amount of attention, and the 
diversion of traffic and the work of the policeman on 
point duty there, was being talked about. ‘Let’s make the 
roundabout,’ ‘Let’s make a car’ were suggestions received 
with enthusiasm by some, but not by all. Ian said he 

1 Methuen, 1938. 
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wanted to be a policeman; Peter argued that he couldn’t 
because it was a difficult job and you had to be trained 
for it. However the idea was at once popular, and every¬ 
one in the group wanted to be a policeman. The mistress 
in charge of the group suggested that they might all attend 
police school, and after taking a test they could become 
P.C.’s and later those who could pass a more difficult 
test might become Inspectors. There was universal agree¬ 
ment with this plan, and the question now arose, ‘What 
must a policeman know?’ 

The following plan of study was made: 1 

i. Policemen must know the district in which they are stationed 
in order to be able to direct people to places quickly. 

Map books were kept by the children in which simple 
plans starting with their own rooms at school were 
gradually developed to plans of Beaconsfield, two walks 
being taken and then mapped. Individual children 
subsequently followed this up in their free time and 
traced out many walks on their maps. Points of the 
compass were learnt. Practice in the giving of clear 
directions, and a knowledge of where the roads in each 
direction led, was undertaken. In this connexion, the 
history of the London to Oxford road was traced to the 
days before cars. A frieze was made by the children 
showing the modern streamlined cars and Road House, 
back to the stage coaches that stopped to change 
horses at the ‘White Hart’ when it was a tiny inn. 

2. Policemen should know something of the history of the Police Force. 

The stories were told of the Watchman, the Bow 
Street Runners, the first ‘Bobbies’ of the Metropolitan 
Police, etc. Books were kept with hectographed draw¬ 
ings which the children coloured and described. 


1 For permission to reprint this short account, my thanks are due to the 
Editor, The New Era. 
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3. Policemen must understand the traffic signals and the rules 
of the road. 

A large floor map of Beaconsfield district was made by 
the group mistress, and the children put in the map 
signs for the church, the inns, the station, post office, 
school, etc., and marked in the fields and woods, and 
the names of the roads. They made small models of 
cars and vans, etc., which were directed by the mem¬ 
bers of the ‘police school’. Road signs were made for 
use in free play in the playground and garden. 

As a result of the many and varied questions the children 
asked, investigation work was undertaken, and suitable 
reference books and pictures were put in the library. 
Some of the children just looked up the things they 
wanted to know, some spent more time in reading, while 
others made special books in which they wrote short 
accounts in their own words of what they had read on such 
topics as ‘How Cars are Made’, ‘How Traffic Lights 
Work’, ‘Good and Bad Roads and the People who look 
after them’, ‘The Story of Petrol from an Oilfield to the 
Petrol Pump’. Most of the children took a great pride in 
these books and put pictures in them, and some copied 
suitable poems such as ‘Road Menders’, ‘Country Lan¬ 
terns’, ‘Stupidity Street’, etc. 

The part of the teacher in all this was to see that suitable 
reference books were available, and to help children to 
use them by putting bookmarks and numbers of the pages 
which would be found useful for a particular purpose; 
she needed to decide when to give individual help, and 
when group lessons were required. 

A question arose during the ‘police training’ to which 
no answer could be found, and the obvious thing seemed 
to be to ask a policeman. The children saw a constable 
standing outside the school and two of them asked him 
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if he would come and talk to them. He came one after¬ 
noon and answered questions for an hour, bringing with 
him a truncheon and a pair of handcuffs. He talked about 
the various kinds of work a constable has to do, the 
examination that must be passed before becoming a 
sergeant, police uniforms, what a prison cell is like, and 
showed how fingerprints were taken. He was literally 
stormed with questions. Belinda asked whether boys 
were worse than girls, Colin wanted to know whether 
every criminal makes a slip, and John whether policemen 
were allowed to hit below the belt! 

Whether they were painting a large ‘Safety First’ poster 
or trying to fix the wheels on a van, or working out a 
simple problem of time or cost of running expenses, they 
worked with an interest and energy that is possible only 
when the work is motivated by the children’s own 
interest. 

The gradual extending of interest outside the children’s 
immediate environment as the result of the help given by 
experts in connexion with their project has been inter¬ 
esting to watch. Group I began to build a little house 
in the school garden. They measured out the ground and 
dug the foundations, but the making of mortar and the 
building up of the bricks was a difficult matter. As their 
results did not satisfy the majority they at once said, ‘Let us 
ask Mr. Berry who stokes the boiler, he will know’. 
Mr. Berry builds the houses in a model village and so is 
an authority. 

As most teachers know, there are endless ways in which 
the early social studies may be introduced. 

If children have had the opportunity of learning some¬ 
thing of the civic workers of the locality—the postman, the 
dustman, etc.—they will be interested to hear about the 
administration which arranges for this work—the G.P.O., 
to borough, or district council. It is right that children 
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should understand something of their local government 
and particularly at this junior stage because that is when 
they often ask questions about it. Many a series of lessons 
has been started by quite informal questions such as 
‘What does B.U.D.C. on the dust cart mean?’ or ‘Who 
puts the rustic seat in Seeley’s Walk?’ We must take 
advantage as far as possible of any interest children show 
in things outside their immediate environment. Who 
supplies many of the things we take so much for granted? 
Where does the water in the taps come from? Who looks 
after the sewage drains? Who keeps up road repairs? Who 
is responsible for the health, education, comfort, and well¬ 
being of the people in this district? Where does the money 
to pay for all this come from? Questions such as these 
are of interest to juniors of 10-12 and it is usually not 
difficult to find a local councillor who will be willing to 
come and talk to the children and answer their questions. 
If a visit to the Council Offices or County Hall can be 
arranged children will gain a better idea of the amount 
of work involved in looking after the wellbeing of a com¬ 
munity. It is only the necessity for mutual help and under¬ 
standing that should be emphasized at this stage. We 
pay rates and the local authority uses this money for 
everyone’s benefit. Local politics may well be reserved 
for a later period. 

Such a knowledge of their home town as children 
would gain by any of the foregoing studies should enable 
them to see that all members of a community not only 
share the amenities offered by the community, but con¬ 
tribute in some way towards its welfare and happiness. 
This is done by all adult members as a matter of course 
by the paying of rates and by the observance of its rules 
as well as by more direct civic responsibilities which are 
undertaken by those with sufficient time, interest, and 
ability. Children, too, should feel that as members of 
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their own town or village they can take some part in 
serving it. 

There are many opportunities for such service even 
now after the days of war. In one small village the school- 
children—all under fourteen—elected a committee to 
deal with salvage. They printed posters and made a hand¬ 
cart in which they collected rags, bones, and paper, and 
organized a rota of sorters and effectively carried out the 
whole business of collecting salvage, thus freeing older 
people for other work. In another town boys and girls 
from the junior school spent part of Saturday mornings 
during the war taking paper off tins and beating them 
flat, while others made a house-to-house collection of 
scraps for hens and pigs. These are only a few examples 
of the way children are taking part in serving the neigh¬ 
bourhood in which they live. The same kind of thing 
was happening all over the country during the war and 
at would be well to maintain some such service in peace¬ 
time. We must be careful not to encroach too much 
on the time for play which is so essential for every child, 
but this team work with a purpose is something children 
understand. 

The best training in citizenship we can give at the 
junior stage is some knowledge of the corporate life of the 
neighbourhood in which the child lives, and the chance 
of doing a job to help. One of the most effective and useful 
means of enlarging the child’s interest in his fellows is a 
well run Cub or Brownie pack, for in such a community 
he gives as well as takes. There are obvious reasons why 
it is so much better to have a town or a village organiza¬ 
tion, where children from different types of school may 
meet, than an exclusive school pack. 
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CHAPTER VII 


A Larger Social Unit 

. . . ‘gradually widening horizons .' 1 


O ne is constantly hearing and seeing in print reference 
to the dullness of the junior school. At least the high 
membership and the lively and controversial discussions 
at the meetings of the London Junior School Club show 
that this is not universally so, and indeed there is found in 
all parts of the country an interest in the psychology of 
the child himself and a desire to know the best methods 
of teaching him those subjects which tradition has decreed 
he should be taught. But it is quite true nevertheless that 
there is perhaps more uninspired teaching in the junior 
school than in any other department of the educational 
system. We have tried to liven it up from time to time by 
the introduction of various new methods, such as projects, 
for example, in the place of time-tables with set periods 
for set subjects, or the insertion of free choice periods here 
and there. 

The danger of a good method being so misunderstood 
and warped, that it becomes something far worse than the 
most formal lessons could possibly be, is shown by the 
following example: A student observing in a junior 
school and being asked to report on the method of work 
and the children’s response replied: ‘There are several 
projects in this school. One is a farm. The teacher made 
the farmhouse and I cut out the animals for the children 
to colour. When they had done this they set them up 
in front of the farmhouse.’ In contrast to this kind of thing 

1 Educational Reconstruction. Para. 26. 
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of course there is much excellent work being done in many 
of the primary schools. 

We realize that the child under seven plays out many 
social relations: his daily contacts with people such as the 
postman, the milkman, the engine driver, etc., and we 
make provision in the infant school for this play. Though 
it is fantasy play, to the child it is real and satisfying. 
The thing we do not yet fully realize is that the child from 
the age of eight to eleven or twelve still has the need to 
play out his social relationships, and that as he develops 
he demands a closer approach to reality. It is real 
things he wants to do. And moreover, his social relations 
are broadening. He is not dependent on the environment 
of the home and the school or even of his own neighbour¬ 
hood. He can read, and his imagination is stirred; he has 
travelled by bus and train; he knows that outside his own 
domain exciting places exist. He is like R. L. Stevenson’s 
little boy who climbed up into the cherry-tree he wants 
to look abroad on foreign lands. 

Where we succeed with the younger child, providing 
him with the essential means for his development and 
recognize the social stage at which he has arrived and 
make use of it, we fail with the junior by boxing him up 
in the classroom when he is by nature beginning to be an 
explorer. We narrow down his environment at eight by 
saying, ‘Now away with pretence, let us get down to the 
business of learning something real’, by which we mean, 
‘Let us leave life and get down to books’. Suppose we said: 
‘Now away with pretence; let us get on to something 
even more interesting, something real. Only you must 
know that real things are not found easily. One has to 
become an explorer and in this business of exploring we 
shall need books to help us. We shall track things down 
here in the classroom as well as outside, far from the 
school. Our search will necessitate writing letters, doing 
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sums, reading books, visiting museums and other strange 
places, talking to people who do other sorts of work. 

In fact we will not rest until we have found out what we 
want to know.’ If we met our juniors with some such words 
—or never mind the words—some such mental attitude 
on our own part, could life in the junior school be dull? 

Assuming that we have followed up the eager response 
of the children by telling the story of some real explorer or 
discoverer—possibly in serial instalments; assuming also 
that we have launched forth on some of the courses of 
study—some planned, some incidental—such as those 
suggested in the last chapter, and the children appear to 
have dug up all they can for the time being of interest 
in their own neighbourhood; what do we do next? Why, 
push on over the railway line, over the boundary of hills 
—past the smoke of the town. Let us see what lies beyond. 
Set off in the right spirit and your ten-year-old will be 
leaping ahead. 

A group of 9-10-year-old children had been making a 
tree study in the Nature lessons during the Autumn and 
Winter terms. The question now turned on the uses made 
of the various tree woods. Country rhymes and poems 
told us something, books would tell us more, but ‘see for 
yourself whenever you can’ is a motto for the junior 
teacher. We took knapsacks with lunch and notebooks, 
boarded a bus to a small village in the beechwood area of 
Buckinghamshire, and from there a mile or two of walking 
brought us to a small sawmill. A tractor was just then 
dragging several enormous chained tree-trunks into the 
woodyard*. We watched men release them and saw them 
through in two places, then place them in the machine 
where they were sliced into thin planks as Joanna 
said ‘like cutting bread’. These planks were stacked on 
to lorries to be taken into High Wycombe for chair¬ 
making while the odd outside pieces were piled up to be 
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sold for firewood. Not far away was another sawmill 
where hen coops and poultry houses were being made. 
The children took out their notebooks to take down 
answers to such questions as: ‘How old are the trees you 
cut down?’ ‘How many chairs can be made from one of 
these beech trees?’ ‘What other kind of wood is used 
and where does it come from?’ ‘How old is this industry 
in the village?’ From this point one can go on to other 
local forest industries, the New Forest toys, for example, 
or the Sussex trug baskets. Someone will probably have 
visited the Surrey pine woods or Epping forest. Then 
comes the chance to map the woods and forests of England, 
and if information is lacking why not look up a school 
near a forest and get someone to write and ask the children 
what is done with the trees in their forest when they are 
cut down? Much mutual help could be given by an 
interchange of correspondence between schools in different 
parts of the country. 

During a study of the local weather made by children 
of i o— 11 years this was done. We had made a simple but 
serviceable kind of rain gauge and daily readings were 
taken during the term. Letters were written to schools in 
Bristol, Saffron Walden, and Windermere and the results 
compared. Thus the children could prove in actual fact 
that over the short period they were considering, the 
rainfall in Cumberland was considerably heavier, and 
that of Essex lighter than that of mid-Buckinghamshire. 

A fact which, of course, could have been gathered in five 
minutes from a geography book, but how much would it 
have meant? What part of the children’s life would it 
have touched? For many of us a general statement has 
more value when we see that it is true in our own par¬ 
ticular case; for the junior child it often has little meaning 
apart from the particular case in his own experience. 
The gaining of some knowledge of things nearly related 
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to his own life, by first-hand experience, and involving 
gradually wider social contacts is, as is being proved 
over and over again, the true technique for the education 
of the junior child. 

It is no new thing to suggest school visits to factories, 
docks, aerodromes, etc., where children can see for them¬ 
selves and learn from experts at their job, something of 
the essential work of life, or to museums and exhibitions 
where they can be helped to gain a clearer picture than 
from verbal descriptions or books, of life in past ages and 
in other places. Enterprising teachers have been utilizing 
this method in secondary schools for years; more rarely 
in primary schools. 

While we are agreed that an important function of the 
junior school is to lay a good foundation by teaching the 
fundamental skills we must not forget the essential nature 
of junior children. They have abounding energy which 
is not satisfied by mere activity for its own sake, but by 
purposeful activity reaching out to grasp an ever wider 
experience, and they are more closely and intimately 
in touch with life than the adolescent, who begins to 
look at things from a more subjective point of view. 

The curiosity about other modes of life as revealed by 
the questions asked by large numbers of children at the 
junior stage 1 indicates that we must not neglect any 
opportunity to extend the child’s horizon. In the growing 
number of housing estates in the suburbs of our large 
cities, this is very important. The rural districts and the 
villages have their own individuality; the towns and cities 
are full of life; but the outlying suburbs with rows upon 
rows of houses all alike, a playing field, an ornamental 
garden perhaps and a long arterial road, this most 
unimaginative environment is the background of 
thousands of children. 

1 See New Era in tfu Junior School. Chapter IV. 
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The children of io-ii in such a place were learning 
about the early American colonies, and it was found that 
with a short walk they could get on to the direct line to 
the nearest halt for Jordans in Buckinghamshire, a place 
connected with William Penn. Here they were met by 
the children of a neighbouring school who acted as guides 
and showed them the Mayflower barn, purported to have 
been made from the ship of the Pilgrim Fathers, and the 
seventeenth-century meeting-house where many of the 
early Puritan Colonists used to meet. There could well be 
more of this interchanging of special local interests be¬ 
tween junior schools either by visits or by letters. Transport 
in these days is difficult, but the difficulties are not insur¬ 
mountable and will slowly disappear. 

One of the happy things about the compulsory evacua¬ 
tion during the war years was the opportunity given to 
town children to learn something of country life, and to 
bring farms and farmers, country people and rural schools 
within the experience of those children who knew only 
city or town life. Whether this opportunity has been 
exploited to the full, and how far, for the junior child it 
will have helped to balance the problems caused by 
separation from the family in crisis conditions cannot yet 
be estimated. Dorothy Burlingham and Anna Freud 
have given a detailed account of the psychological effect 
of evacuation on children of nursery school age. 1 There 
has been so far no comparable account of the result on 
older children though some very interesting and instruc¬ 
tive accounts of camp schools have been written. Research 
into the value for the junior child from the social as well 
as from other points of view of a period spent away from 
his own school in a different environment, the age at which 
he would most readily adapt himself to the change, the 

1 See Children without Families and The jYew Era , Dec. i94 1 » anc ^ April 

« 943 - 
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most satisfactory length for the spell—six months or 
longer—is badly needed. This obviously could not be 
done during evacuation when life was too uncertain, 
conditions were often very difficult and the teachers 
themselves were not by any means well adjusted to the 
situation. 1 It can best be undertaken by those in charge 
of camp schools, and should be, as soon as possible, so as 
to provide data on which to draw for carrying out the plan 
as successfully as possible when it becomes more widely 
adopted. For there seems little doubt that the camp schoo 
will in future play a large part in the educational 

scheme. 

One successful little experiment in enlarging children’s 
social contacts is perhaps worth recording. During the 
winter of the 1938 crisis a London girls’ day school was 
evacuated to the Lake district, but because in many ways 
this proved unsuccessful they returned to London in the 
spring of 1939. Whatever else may have proved unsatis¬ 
factory, one thing was noted by all the staff; this was how 
much, and how rapidly the girls were learning from real 
first-hand experience. The benefit gained from this diicct 
contact with life out-of-doors was noticeable particulail) 
at the 8-11-year-old stage, so that, as the geography 
mistress said, they learnt more real geography in a fort¬ 
night than in a year in their classrooms in London. It 
was accordingly arranged when they returned that two 
classes, about 20-30 girls of this age, should come with a 
member of the staff to spend one day each week with a 
country school twenty-five miles out of London. They 
arrived at 9.45 on Thursday mornings, and met in the 
gymnasium with one of the junior groups in the country 
school, and there the plan of work was arranged, and 
general points of the study to be undertaken were talked 
over. In the mornings they carried out a geographical 

1 See Cambridge Evacuation Survey. S. Isaacs. 
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survey of the district. Then came a picnic lunch and a 
period of rest and reading either in the school garden or 
in the gymnasium where trestle tables were put up for the 
writing of records, etc. The afternoons were spent in an 
outdoor nature programme—a study of a chalk pit and a 
beechwood habitat. 

The children, armed with a field notebook, a compass, 
and a map of the actual section they were studying, began 
by taking walks planned by the country school in each 
direction from the school. They found their direction, 
set the map, and marked the course for the walk. This 
gave excellent practice in following a map, and the chil¬ 
dren were always interested in comparing the shape of 
the wood as they could see it with the shape on the map, 
or in walking along a ridge which showed on the map the 
400-feet contour lines. A walk of an hour or an hour and 
a half was followed up by a group lesson, or by writing a 
description of the walk, and colouring the map to put in a 
book kept for the purpose. When some general knowledge 
had been gained in this way the following studies were 
undertaken: 

Simpte geology of the district. This was studied by 
visits to a gravel pit, a chalk pit, and a railway cutting. 
The children began to collect fossils and there was material 
for weeks of work both for group lessons and for individual 
research. 

A visit to a cherry orchard. Here we found the cherry 
grower himself most helpful. He told us the amount paid 
for each basket of cherries sent to market, the average 
yield of the trees, the cost of ladders, and of labour for 
picking and bird-scaring. So there were long sums on 
our return to find the profit to be made on a pound of 
cherries. 

A visit to a farm. An inventory was made of farm stock 
and implements. Here again the farmer gave us a great 
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deal of help, and answered many questions about pre¬ 
paring the ground, rotation of crops, etc. A rough plan 
of the farm was made during the visit, and a plan to 
scale was done at school by some of the children. 

Local industries. Visits were paid to a paper mill and 

to a small pottery. 

The study of transport. One day we went to the cross¬ 
roads on the London-Oxford road and took a traffic 
census. Groups stood at different points and watched the 
traffic from one direction, putting down the relative 
number of buses, cars, horse-drawn vehicles, etc., that 
passed in a quarter of an hour. The train and bus service 
were studied so that a good idea of the transport of 
passengers and goods between Beaconsheld, London, and 

the neighbouring towns was gained. 

Simple map-making. This was tried by some of the 
children from the top of a hill which overlooked a wood, 
a farm, and the railway. We took a piece ot string, a 
chain in length, and working on squared paper, attempted 
to get some kind of scale. We found that the most satis¬ 
factory method on a walk was to give each child a 
hectographed list of points for observation: 

1. Notice the crops growing in the fields we pass. 

2. We are walking through a dry valley. Mark this on 

your map. 

3. See if you can find any flints. 

4. Notice the kind of soil on the banks of the road 
through the cutting. 

5. What are the chief types of trees growing in the 
wood through which we pass? 

6. What is growing under the trees? 

7. What is the height above sea-level of the highest 
places visited? Look out for bench marks. 

8. Notice the clouds and the direction of the wind. 
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It is wise to take the country people into one’s confi¬ 
dence and thereby gain first-hand information, for it is 
the people carrying on the actual work who know the 
details likely to appeal to the children. We chatted to a 
farm labourer who was ploughing a field after taking up 
mangolds and he gave a most interesting talk on the 
growing of cattle fodder. There may be things that the 
children can do in return, so that the valuable lesson of the 
interdependence of all members of the community may be 
learnt. At any rate they will have learnt the harm that 
may unwittingly be done by failure to observe notices to 
‘Shut the Gate’, by indiscriminate walking across fields, 
with the risk of spreading foot and mouth disease, or by 
sitting on haystacks, or damaging trees and hedges. 

In stretching the children’s interests beyond the actual 
locality of the school and the people connected with it, 
we can lead them to realize that workers in one part of 
the country affect the life of those in another part. How 
much more real the characteristics and outlook of people 
far away appear when once the requirements and work 
of the neighbourhood and their relation to the outside 
world is understood. 
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Social Attitudes at 9—12 years 


‘ 7 he curriculum is too often cram/u'd by oier-cmphcists on Examination 

Subjects.' 1 


B abies in perambulators meeting may smile at one 
another and hold out their hands: children of two 
and three enjoy playing in one another s company, 
though they do not play together; children ol lour and 
live are both agreeable and aggressive in their association 
with one another, while those ol six and seven begin to 
organize corporate games and play and show strong 
individual Differences and form friendships, sometimes 
fleeting, sometimes lasting. At eight and nine begin the 
exclusive sets, gangs, and secret societies and clubs, where 
the germ of group loyalty is evident. 1 his group spirit is 
stronger between nine and twelve; in addition there is a 
strengthening of individual friendships. 

While we must recognize the danger ol making 
generalizations about the characteristics ol any particular 
age group and remember that there are such factors as 
temperament and other individual differences to con¬ 
sider, there do appear to be certain attitudes which are 
noticeable in a large enough majority of children to 
enable us to refer to the characteristic social attitudes 
of a particular age. In order better to understand how the 
junior child may be helped towards normal social growth, 
we should give some attention to these attitudes. A fairly 
extensive and careful observation of large numbers ol 
boys and girls of nine to twelve years in varied types of 
environment, has led the writer to the following con¬ 
clusions: 

1 Educational Reconstruction. Para. 6. 
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emotional and temperamental instability brought about 
either by physical causes or by a stress in the child’s 
environment, they will probably agree that nine to 
twelve is a law-abiding age. Unhappy social relations 
between the child and the parent have frequently been 
brought about by such small causes as the fact that a 
mother would not allow her child to wear the proper 
school uniform. The wearing of school uniform consider¬ 
ably simplifies the situation for the conventional junior. 
A mother came habitually to school functions wearing 
gumboots and a dirty mackintosh. Quite probably no one 
had noticed this but the child, but for her it was not right. 
One girl of nine was worried because she had to carry 
an attache-case when everyone else carried a satchel. 
Another girl of ten could not explain to her companions 
that her mother and father were not living in the same 
house because she did not like to appear different, so she 
invented a romantic lie and suffered great misery and 
emotional stress because of this. No child can live a 
happy social life if such strains are put upon her and it is 
most unfair to do so without taking the greatest care to 
see that she is helped to an acceptance of the situation. 

There is again the attitude of easy acceptance of 
authority; children by no means always implicitly obey, 
fortunately perhaps for their own development, but even 
though they may say something is not fair the rule, while it 
exists, is often sacred. A younger child, and certainly an 
adolescent, has less belief in the unchanging nature of the 
law. It is all part of the junior child’s urgent need for order 
and security. If it were not for this natural willing 
acceptance of the dictates of authority the teacher would 
have a good deal more trouble in the junior classes than 
she has, for the usual junior school curriculum is often 
quite unrelated to the natural interests and fundamental 
needs of the junior school child. The child himself makes 
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it easy to maintain a bad tradition of formal teaching 
because he seems, both to parents and to teachers, to 
enjoy it. And to a certain extent he does, for he has a 
good deal of physical and mental energy and he likes hard 
work. Because he is so willing, he will often go on with 
work in which he can see no point, and which may 
actually have no point, such as the working of pages and 
pages of sums which cannot apply to a real situation. 
This does not always do much harm, but the same output 
of mental energy instigated by a purposeful drive would be 
much sounder and more educative. Then would come the 
time for much practice by repetition of the acquired rule. 

The second important characteristic which requires 
skill and understanding on the part of the teacher, is the 
dual desire for safety and affection, and for independence. 
The older junior often appears lacking in affection because 
he is objective in his approach to life and seems to be 
interested in things and animals rather more than in 
people. He seldom makes an outward show of affection 
and in a normal and happy atmosphere he does not wish 
other people to be demonstrative, but he does need to 
know that he is loved. It is when parents misunderstand 
the natural growing independence and the primary 
concern with objective reality in their children and 
imagine that they are growing thoughtless and offhand 
that trouble sometimes arises. 

The abounding physical energy of many nine- to ten- 
year-olds makes them rather wearing companions; they 
will come home from an afternoon dancing class and 


spend the whole evening skipping; in fact it seems 
impossible to tire them. Yet there is a danger of over¬ 
strain, especially in the ‘springing-up’ periods and a fairly 
safe rule is to remember that the child knows pretty well 
what he can do; to press him too much ourselves to feats 
of endurance does harm. 
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Unlike children in the seven to nine stage, those over 
nine are beginning to be more truly co-operative. There 
is less squabbling during the organizaton of their free play 
and they seek membership of a group more for the com¬ 
panionship and the fun of doing things together than for 
the purpose of showing off their prowess to the rest. Most 
children at this age enjoy social prominence but a leader 
is generally chosen for his merit and not because he is 
aggressive enough to assert his leadership willy nilly. Most 
teachers will know how keenly discriminating children of 
eleven and twelve can be in estimating the worth and 
ability of their fellows. 

Alary (10) [choosing for a team): ‘Gay may be slow, but she’s 
jolly good all the same.’ 

Ann (11): ‘Let’s have Celia.’ 

Susan (12): ‘Definitely no. Too satisfied with herself; she 
won’t improve.’ 

Judy (10): ‘What about Betty? She always plays fi\ir.’ 
Ann: ‘Yes, and she doesn’t argue. We can include her.’ 
Judy: ‘And Pat too. She was awfully good last time, 
though she might not be reliable.’ 

Susan: ‘I’ll take that back about Celia, if she’ll work. 
Come on, let’s go and find the puffed-up puppy.’ 
Characteristic also of this age is a keen if somewhat 
crude sense of justice and not much mercy. While they 
give their playmates their due they will brook no inter¬ 
ference with the rules of the game; they will forgive an 
injury that is accidental more readily than the younger 
juniors, but they are still at the stage of demanding an 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. Several boys and 

girls of nine to twelve were playing on their favourite 
climbing tree: 

Jane (10): ‘Ouch! You’ve come down on my foot. You 
are horrid. \ ou did it on purpose.’ 

Robin (9); ‘I didn’t.’ 
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Jane: ‘Yes, you did, and you hurt me.’ 

Robin: ‘I didn’t purposely.’ 

Several others: ‘Yes, you did. You shouldn’t have got on to 
Jane’s branch.’ 

Robin: ‘Well then, you can bend my fingers back, Jane, 
only you musn’t hurt me more than I hurt you.’ 

From the ensuing sounds this arrangement was 
evidently carried out, justice was done, and play resumed. 

We are all familiar with the lone child who seems 
unable to gain normal contact with his fellows. I once set 
out to try to discover the qualities which led to popularity 
and to unpopularity in girls of ten to twelve. I carried 
out observations of behaviour in two groups of about 
twelve to fifteen girls of nine to eleven and eleven to twelve 
over a period of sixteen years, taking in all about five 
hundred girls. The majority were naturally friendly 
and co-operative within the limits of co-operation at that 
stage, but there were always, as in any grouping of people, 
a few in each year who enjoyed special popularity and 
occasionally one or two who were solitary and apparently 
unpopular. The popular girls appeared always to have 
certain qualities in common but this was still more true 
of those who were unpopular, though there was not by 
any means necessarily an agreement between unpopular 
qualities and those possessed by solitary and anti-social 
girls. 

I tried no strictly scientific test for estimating these 
qualities if indeed there is one, and relied entirely on the 
estimates of the staff and on my own observation. In the 
later years, however, a method of sorting and rating was 
used: the name of each girl was written on a card and the 
cards were sorted into three piles: (a) most popular, 

( b ) the least popular, and (c) those who were average in 
this respect. In groups as small as twelve or fifteen it 
was easy to see who was in greatest demand as a partner 
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or who was frequently left alone in playtime. This was not 
a question of popularity with the teacher, of course, but 
of popularity with the group. In a recent study on aspects 
of personality in the classroom Duncan Howie 1 adopted 
a method of class ballot forjudging popularity, and each 
boy of fourteen expressed his liking for each other boy 
in the group on a five-point scale, but this method does 
not seem to me a desirable one and anyhow could not be 

J 

used with junior children. 

At first the outstanding character qualities of the top 
and bottom io per cent were noted, but later the children 
were assessed by teachers who had known them for at 
least a year, according to the method suggested by a 
study of Webb’s investigations into the rating of character 
qualities. 2 As the majority of girls attended school daily, 
only traits that were observable under school conditions 
were selected, and the rather long list of socially evalu¬ 
able qualities was modified from time to time. 

The following traits showed high correlation with 
popularity in the order given: sense of humour, imper¬ 
turbability and lack of fussiness, generosity, general 
freshness and neatness in appearance, ability to tell a good 
story, a healthy disregard for authority, physical prowess. 
Those traits which were infrequent among the popular 
girls of 1 o-12, but were found widely among the unpopular 
ones were: ‘bossiness’, tale-telling, cheating, selfishness 
(unwilling to share things), egotism or egocentricity 
(i.e. supercilious aloofness or boasting about self or family), 
cowardice, and fear of authority. Those at either extreme 
end of the intellectual scale, that is, those either excep¬ 
tionally brilliant or much less intelligent than the majority 
of their companions were not usually popular. 3 

1 British Journal of Educational Psychology , 1946. 

2 E. Webb. ‘Character and Intelligence.’ British Journal of Psychology 

Monograph, 1915. * 

8 There were several outstanding exceptions. 
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The reasons for solitariness or an inability to mix with 
the group in the individuals observed, do not appear to 
be different at the period under observation from those at 
any other age. Several cases could be followed up, and the 
girls who were solitary at the junior age, showed the same 
social difficulties in the secondary school, and at the 
University or in subsequent work. Two who are out¬ 
standingly intelligent disliked their secondary school 
experiences mainly because they felt ‘out of it’, but are 
enjoying college life because they can follow more in¬ 
dividual pursuits. Of those who are non-academic, one 
runs a riding school, two are training at art schools, one is 
a children’s nurse and another is helping at home. While 
these girls, with the exception of one at College who made 
one great friend, never made friends or fitted in with a 
group and were therefore not popular, they were not by 
any means disliked. In fact two were much admired 
for some of their qualities. They were with one exception 
sensitive, perhaps too introspective, quite capable of occupy¬ 
ing their own leisure time, and not afraid of being alone. 

In these days of Youth Clubs, Community Centres, 
and societies of various kinds we must be careful not to 
educate people away from themselves, so that they are 
bored with their own company and fee 1 restless and lost 
unless they are working or playing in a group. The 
degree of preference for social intercourse is of course 
largely a matter of temperament but a fully developed 
person needs sometimes to be alone, and the fear of being 
alone denotes a bad, and not a good social adjustment. 

It is because characteristically the junior child is so 
sociable that the best junior school technique is the group 
activity where every child as well as the teacher is re¬ 
sponsible for some active part in an undertaking, even 
though his contribution to the whole may be pursued 
entirely individually. During the making of an aerodrome 
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Robert used to go of! by himself every day into the garden 
where the rain gauge, the thermometer, and the wind vane 
were, to make his weather observations; but his interest 
in making these observations at all was based on his 
interest in contributing towards the group activity. At 
another time when a translation of a Russian play was 
being rehearsed by a group, Celia was found sprawled 
on the library floor by herself with a book on Russia, as 
she explained ‘trying to get the atmosphere’. 

It is largely also the sociable, practical, and active 
nature of the 9-12-year-old which makes it so important 
that activities like dancing, choral singing, and acting 
should find a place in the curriculum. 

One other important point: if this is the age when 
competitive activities are most enjoyed should we make use 
of them in school? Competition is of course very com¬ 
monly seen in the stress placed on marks and prizes for 
work and sports and places in class, and in the system 
of examinations for entrance to the secondary schools; 
but whereas occasional competitions are quite stimulating 
and children will often set their own, it seems a mistake to 
encourage the habit of directing attention towards beating 
someone else. It is not that there is usually any an¬ 
tagonism; it is just healthy rivalry and is all friendly 
enough, but it so easily becomes the most important thing 
and of course it prevents co-operation, and the much 
healthier attitude of finding the interest and stimulation 
in the work itself. 

A good teacher recognizes not only the intellectual 
stage reached by her pupils, but understands also their 
social and emotional stage. It is possible to see in one age 
group a very wide range of difference in social develop¬ 
ment. Barbara, who had had a bad start in her school 
life as the result of absence due to ill health and changes 
of school, could not read at the age of 9. She had been 
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kept in the six-year-old class, given extra reading lessons 
while the others were doing art or handwork and yet she 
made no progress, and though intelligent enough, 
appeared to show no interest in her work at all. Then 
her parents changed her school again. She was put into 
her own age group, and encouraged to take her share in 
the activities of the group by contributing in whatever 
way she could, while reading was not pressed at the 
moment. The other children began to applaud her 
excellent paintings and she regained some of her self- 
confidence and asked to borrow a book from the library 
for its pictures. After her introduction to the library she 
asked to be taught to read, a process which, with her 
willing co-operation, took eight weeks. At this time a 
Czech girl, aged io, came into the school knowing very 
little English. When those in her group were discussing 
how she would have to learn to read it was Barbara who 
said: ‘But we mustn’t embarrass her by giving her babyish 
books because if she can’t read English, she is ten, and she 
can think!’ Although she had only just learnt to read 
herself and was in many ways behind her age in formal 
knowledge this remark showed that socially she was 
beyond the majority of her own group. Her own ex¬ 
perience gave her a sympathetic understanding of another 
person’s feelings, which is a more valuable lesson even 
than learning to read. 

After a visit of some Africans from the Gold Coast who 
had danced and sung folk songs to the children, Mary, 
aged 11, remarked: ‘It doesn’t matter at all that we could 
not understand the words; people all over the world 
could communicate with each other through music and 
through dancing, for music and dancing are everyone’s 
language.’ This reveals a stage of social development 
which is not reached by all adults. 
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CHAPTER IX 


World Citizenship and the Junior 

School 

. . . From the Nation to the World. 


S chool journeys before the war had become a feature 
of English education and many girls in senior schools 
were given opportunities of visiting other countries. Early 
in 1939 I felt that a group of junior girls whose social 
development I had been watching with great interest, was 
ready for some wider experience. There were twelve of 
them between the ages of 11 and 12, seven of average or a 
little above average, one a little below, and four of high 
general intelligence. I decided to take them for a fort¬ 
night of the Spring term to Bruges where I had friends who 
kept a student guesthouse, who generously offered to put 
us up at a very reasonable rate, so that no one would be 
excluded from the point of view of expense. Everyone in 
this group came back after the Christmas holidays full of 
enthusiasm for the venture and we spent six weeks in 
preparation. It was decided that we should study the 
geography of Belgium, something of the history of 
Flanders, particularly where it touched the history of 
our own country, the chief points about the different 
periods of architecture we should see represented, and 
Belgian money, weights and measures. As well as the few 
rules which it was necessary to make in order that every¬ 
thing should work as smoothly as possible, the girls 
talked over and finally wrote down the essential points to 
remember when travelling in another country: ‘Remem¬ 
ber that we shall be the guests of Belgium and must 
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therefore behave with special courtesy; Belgian customs 
will probably be rather different from ours, but while in 
Bruges we should respect them. It would not be polite 
to make any personal remarks. Remember that our 
hosts have taken a great deal of trouble to prepare for and 
provide for our comfort and we must therefore be 
specially observant in looking out for ways in which we 
can help them. Remember that during our stay we are 
representing the English abroad, which gives us a special 
responsibility. Remember that to the people of Bruges, we 
are foreigners.’ I must say that though the children were 
in general, perfectly free, these simple rules of behaviour 
were strictly adhered to. 

The daily programme was as follows: 8.00, Breakfast. 

Either a walk by the canal or, on market days, to 
the market to bring back things for lunch. 9.30-12.30, 

A morning s work in the study. Here we compiled a book 
of five sections: (1) A Diary, (2) Geography, (3) History, 
(4) Architecture, (5) Money, Weights and Measures, and 
Stamps. Some Customs. Generally speaking everyone 
contributed something to each section, but some of the 
girls preferred to specialize rather more in one. They 
drew maps and pictures, made use of guide-books and 
other books of reference, sorted, selected, and wrote out 
full accounts of excursions of the afternoon before. 
I2 * 3 °> Lunch. 1.15-2.30, Time for resting, writing 
letters, and reading. During rest time I read aloud each 
day a few chapters of Quentin Durward. This story deals 
with Flanders and is concerned with Margaret of Bur¬ 
gundy and Charles the Bold, whose tombs we saw in the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame, so local interest was added to 
it there. 2.30-5.00, Visits to the belfry, the old churches, 
museums, picture galleries, sketching in old parts of the 
city, a visit to a farm on the polder land, walks by the 
outer canals and to the old city walls and gateways, and 
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to the windmills. There was a French lesson with 
Monsieur from 6.15-7.00. Half an hour for play, and 
then bed. Each Saturday we had a special excursion by 
charabanc—one to the sand-dunes and Zeebrugge, and 
one over the border into Holland. It was most interesting 
to watch the adjustments to social life made by these 
day-school girls, one or two of whom were only children, 
to see their eager approach to everything new, their 
lively questions and their response to Monsieur who was 
like a walking guide-book. The adjustment to corporate 
life and the further adaptation needed to be at ease with 
foreigners, to accept new regulations, see new customs, 
to hear a strange language and to try to understand and 
to use it, at any rate in the shops when buying stamps, 

etc., I am sure played an important part in social 
development. 

What interested me specially was the lasting impression 
this visit made on the girls. Seven years afterwards they 
still speak of various details and small incidents. Though 
they had left the school by the period of the war when 
enemy troops occupied Belgium, they all felt a great 
concern about Monsieur and Madame, and such a 
personal relationship with the Brugeois, that they were 
anxious to do something to help the food situation, and 
the school was able to contribute money for four'food 

parcels a month for the children of Bruges during the 
whole of the occupation. 

There are many ways of widening children’s experience 
so that they will not only have some knowledge of life 
outside their own country but will have personal contact 
with foreign people. The lessons we give on children of 
other lands, given, I often think, at too early an age, tend 
to accentuate the differences between us and them. 
During the past eight or nine years we had had visitors 
from France, Germany, Holland, Norway, Palestine, 
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Cyprus, Persia, Gold Coast, Nigeria, Togoland, Guate¬ 
mala, Madras, Calcutta, North China, Formosa, and New 
Zealand, as well as English teachers and missionaries 
from China, India, and South Africa. The effect on the 
children has been not only an increased interest in the 
country from which the visitors have come, in the details 
of the journey they had to take to get here, but a deep 
respect for their knowledge of English as against our 
ignorance of their language. VVe found also, I am almost 
ashamed to say, remarks of surprise that Africans were so 
clever. The reason why it is at the junior stage that these 
contacts are important is because this is an age when people 
and things make a great impression, and these impressions 
have a lasting effect. Even the way in which visitors are 
received and welcomed is of the greatest importance. 

Another form of contact adopted by many schools is the 
encouragement of pen friends. It is the older juniors of 
io and 12 who can manage this best. There are schools 
in Canada, South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand, 
as well as in other parts of the world where language 
will not prove a difficulty in communication, which 
would welcome an exchange of letters with English 
children. There are many ships also whose crews write 
most exciting letters to schoolchildren about their experi¬ 
ences at sea and about the ports they visit. 

Some of the most interesting contacts have been made 
through the exchange of scrap books between English and 
American schools under the auspices of ‘Books Across 
the Sea’. This Anglo-American body, depending on 
private membership, was founded with centres in London 
and in New York. It forms libraries of new American 
books in London and of new English books in New 
York, which are chosen immediately after publication 
by special selection committees. In the London centre 
there is a collection of photographs, illustrative of 
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American life, as well as periodicals, maps, and text-books. 
It is the exchange of the handmade books on daily life 
between schools that might be of special interest to junior 
teachers, and it is always possible to see some of these at 
the London headquarters. 1 They are individual and varied 
and usually contain intimate details of school life and of 
English local customs. They are fully illustrated with 
coloured pictures, and mounted bus and train tickets, 
stamps, post cards, photographs, cigarette cards, pro¬ 
grammes, and sometimes pressed flowers and examples 
of sewing and embroidery. The boys of an English 
preparatory school will send a photograph of their cricket 
eleven and will in return receive a photograph of an 
American baseball team—or they will compare their 
football, a game played quite differently in the States. 
These are the kinds of thing that interest boys and girls 
of junior age and this kind of communication between 
the children of two countries will develop the realization 
that though a different environment and background 
will give a different outlook, the same things interest 
them, and the same kind of schematic drawings appear. 
It is no longer just a question of U.S.A. two thousand 
miles across the Atlantic where they build skyscrapers 
and live on ranches like the cowboys of the film, or go in 
for jazz bands and night clubs. 

There is no reason why such regular communications 
should not take place between schools in other English- 
speaking countries—between Canada and Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa. As T. S. Eliot, speaking as 
President of‘Books Across the Sea’, has said: ‘The purpose 
(i.e. of fostering an understanding between the people of 
Britain and America) which seems worth while is too 
comprehensive to be achieved solely by Governmental 
organizations. It can only be realized through the happy 

1 Dartmouth House, 37 Charles Street, London, W.i. 
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concurrence of efforts of communication between indivi¬ 
dual and individual, school and school, private body and 
private body, carrying out particular purposes which 
contribute towards a greater end.’ The end which we as 
junior school teachers always have in view is the full 
development of the child. If we fail to take the trouble to 
enlarge his social experience we shall have failed to help 
him lay that foundation of knowledge and understanding 
of the qualities of others on which his later, wider sympa¬ 
thies will depend. 

The most far-reaching results in this direction in my 
expeiience arose from a discussion during a history lesson 
on the American War of Independence, with a group of 
girls of about 12 years of age. One of the girls remarked 
that she did not consider the British were quite right in 
their policy of enforcing taxation without allowing 
representation in parliament. 

Jane: Representation would have been impractical. 

Look at the difficulty in crossing the Atlantic.’ 

Ann: es, the representatives would have had to stay 

more or less permanently in this country", then they 
would have got an English outlook, and by the time they 
got here the question would have drifted over.’ 

Fiona: ‘I still don’t think we were quite fair.’ 

Fmma: ‘Do y r ou think the Americans to-day realize that 
we now realize we were not quite fair?’ 

Pamela: ‘Let’s write and tell them.’ 

Jean: ’Let us send the American children some of our 
history books and geography books to give them an 
idea about England.’ 

Alary: ‘That would be dull. Let us write a book about Eng¬ 
land ourselves and send it to the children of America.’ 

This idea was at once accepted by the class in the 
enthusiastic manner of the twelve-year-old: ‘Oh! may we 
begin it now?’ 
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The teacher remarked that she thought it seemed rather 
an ambitious idea for one small school m one corner of 
England to write all about England, but, not wishing to 
curb their enthusiasm, suggested that perhaps they would 
like to invite schools in other parts of the country to help, 
and soon suggestions were being made for subjects in 
which they thought Americanchildren would be interested. 
These amounted to thirty-three, and they were sent with 
a covering letter to about fifty schools ol different types in 
dillerent parts of England. It was decided to ask for 

y s and girls ol 14 and under, and 
they were given six months. About thirty-five schools 
accepted the suggestion and such a large batch of material 
arrived that a small selection committee was formed to 
deal with it. Finally the subjects were arranged under 
sixteen sections such, for example, as: The Houses We 
Eive In, The Food We Eat, The Games We Play, The 
Horses We Ride, The Books We Read, covering most 
aspects of life in our country and towns. The illustrations 
were limited to three coloured pictures, and otherwise to 
black and white lino cuts because it was hoped that 
eventually it might be printed. This, however, took place 
during the last year of the war and publication has so far 
not been possible, but the book has travelled widely in 
various parts of America and particularly in Virginia. 
The children who took part in the work are looking 
orward to the possibility of a return book by American 
c nldren, but in any case the idea was a good one and the 
effort has been of considerable value. 

I he foregoing examples show how teachers may en¬ 
courage the broadening of social relationships and the 
extension of feelings of friendliness and interest to people 
not only outside the children’s own circle but to people 
of another country. It remains for the teacher, however 
to know just how and when to take advantage of a situation 
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which will lead to these wider fields of experience, 
and it is scarcely necessary to say that only if she knows 
her children well will she be able confidently to know 
how to do this. I would repeat that there is no place in 
the junior school curriculum for any such subject as 
Citizenship, but the expansion of a child’s interest in and 
relationship to people, is natural and gradual and a part 
of living. 

The home life of a child does not always provide 
opportunities for the full and varied life he requires, and 
one way of meeting the need to expand it is through the 
cinema. Hence the need for good films which would 
stimulate a desire for further experience or which might 
supplement and enlarge experience. They must never be 
a substitute for real experience. As our contact with older 
juniors of io and 12 is largely through the teaching of 
various subjects, it is during these lesson times that we 
shall be likely to find the opportunity for opening up, or 
probably in the case of the more intelligent children, of 
following up these wider interests. We used to give courses 
of lessons on children of other lands partly with this aim 
in view, though it is questionable whether any such 
result was ever achieved. In the first place the children 
were usually too young, and in the second place there 
was often no personal and real reason why they should 
find much interest in children of Japan or Norway or 
Holland or Canada. These lessons will have the right 
value if they are given at the right time, and with the 
right incentive, but it seems a waste of time to spend a 
half-hour or so a week on life in one country and then 
switch over to another, with children who are really too 
inexperienced in general knowledge of their own local 
customs, dress, homes, etc., to be able to project their 
interest on to those of other children, though of course 
they will always enjoy looking at models or pictures. 
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For this reason the criticism may be made that after 
all perhaps it is better to leave all this to the secondary 
school stage. Why take the trouble of finding ways of 
extending the interest of children to people and things so 
far outside their environment at the primary stage at all? 
The reason is that to young children, other people are 
significant as individuals, and their attitude is entirely 
personal. As they grow older they begin to generalize 
and human personality tends to become obscured by 
labels, and an individual becomes a communist, a socialist, 
a conservative, a German, a Jap, a Jew. A label is useful 
only so long as we do not lose sight of the fact that we are 
referring to individuals, some good, some bad, some rich, 
some poor, some clever, some stupid, and most, like our¬ 
selves, trying to live as satisfactorily as they can. The right 
personal contacts and relationships at the junior stage 
then will have the value of influencing a child at a time 
when he intuitively knows a person for what he is worth 
as a person, and we are often inclined to underestimate the 
importance of this for his future development. 



CHAPTER X 


Planning for Social Adjustment 

‘ The curriculum is often cramped and distorted. . . .* 


F or those who are planning a curriculum for the 
primary school, it seems a truism to say that the first 
essential is its suitability to the characteristics of the child 
at the primary stage. Although there are few teachers 
who would not agree that this consideration is merely 
common sense, there are yet many who in practice base 
their plan of work on a well worn and accepted regime, 
rather than on the child’s physical need, his delight in 
movement, his active and inquisitive mind, his lively 
imagination, his many-sided interests, his curiosity and 
enthusiasm. Again, the planned curriculum must not 
fail to take advantage of the special opportunities given 
by the environment of a particular school. It must provide 
for the whole child, with the stress not on what knowledge 
he will require at a later stage, but on what he needs in 
order to live fully at his present stage. The primary 
school must also take into account the needs of the 
secondary school. One stream of children living and 
working together with the same interests and by the same 
methods, will divide at about the age of 11 into three 
streams. Some will go to the grammar school, some to 
the modern, and some to the technical secondary school. 
This does not mean that the primary school has to cater 
for three types. We should do well to banish from our 
minds in these early stages, any idea whatever of dividing 
children into types. It soon becomes obvious to the 
teacher that there are those in her class who learn to read 
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easily and who enjoy books, those who excel on the mathe¬ 
matical side, those who are more practical, musical, or 
artistic, those who have some outstanding ability, or 
those who appear to have none. A wise teacher will see 
that each child not only gains those skills which are the 
means to real education, but is encouraged to develop 
to the full, and to work as hard as possible along his own 
line of interest. She will not do this by marking down 
for a grammar school entrance all those who show any 
scholastic aptitude, coaching them on the narrow lines 
of the examination, and leaving the rest to get along as 
well as they may. There is no excuse for a narrowly 
utilitarian education in the primary school. A careful 
record of each child on the lines of those devised by some 
of the local education authorities, and tests of intelli¬ 
gence including Performance Tests, should show by the 
age of about 11 which type of secondary school will best 
suit each particular child. 1 

It is true that teachers’ records are open to criticism. 

They mean additional work for the already hard pressed; 

they arc difficult to standardize and are dependent on the 

teacher’s ability for accurate observation, judgment, and 

unbiased statement. More important is the feeling of 

some conscientious teachers that many qualities of the 

child at this early age are so subtle and so subject to 

modification in altered conditions, that it is unwise and 

misleading to make definite written statements. At 

present there is some variation in the method of selection 

from one local authority to another, probably depending 

partly on the amount of grammar school accommodation 
in the neighbourhood. 

It is only the careful arrangement of the curriculum and 
the excellence of the education given in the secondary 

sadJaaory 5 ^ ^ ^ d ° nC ’ ^ lhC P roblem of lr ansfer is by no means 
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modern school that will give to parents the confidence 
in it that they require. This business is mainly in the 
hands of the heads and the teachers themselves, and, 
apart from the provision of suitable conditions, no 
administration from above can ensure it. All this is a 
secondary school problem but at one important point it 
touches the primary school. With the raising of the pres¬ 
tige of the modern school, it is to be hoped that there 
will be an end to the ambitious drive of parents towards 
the grammar school, and the labelling as dull-witted all 
those who do not achieve the required standard for 
securing one of the limited number of places. While it 
remains true that by beginning early enough, any child 
of reasonable intelligence could be coached up to a suffi¬ 
cient standard, a conscientious teacher has now to decide 
between what seems to her the best use of the child’s time 
in his early years, with all the possibilities of his developing 
aesthetic and creative potentialities, and the possibility 
of stultifying these for the sake of the future. What is lost 
in the early stages cannot easily be made up in the later, 
and the primary stage is of great importance in the growth 
of personality. What is regarded by parents as a failure 
at the age of io or 11, may have serious results, for a sense 
of failure is very hard to live down. 

It is so easy to theorize about the curriculum, so easy to 
put the ideal on paper, so difficult to put it into practice. 
While we have now to a considerable extent ceased to 
think of the curriculum only in terms of‘facts to be stored’ 
and to think more of the giving of experience and oppor¬ 
tunity for activity, there is still often seen a lifelessness 
even in this ‘activity’, because it lacks the vitality of a 
purposive pursuit. It must be spontaneous if it is to be 
real; it must last as long as the urge to work together 
lasts, and until the purpose is accomplished. With the 
present increased size of classes, the difficulty of staffing 
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and the shortage of materials, there must be modifications, 
but these need not have such a dire efTect on education 
as is sometimes supposed, if only the teacher can preserve 
her own lively interest and make a wise planning of the day. 

What we teach is important and the lack of intellectual 
content and the absence of a standard in much of this 
‘activity’ is a serious thing. This is not a criticism of the 
method, but of all lifeless teaching. When a child is 
expected to make the highest intellectual effort of which 
he is capable, he often has the satisfaction of successful 
achievement, which gives him emotional freedom. 
Teachers are beginning to realize that the information 
we give does not educate so much as does the inspiration 
and freedom to experience, which we should give. No 
amount of training can provide the social conditions 
essential for successful maturation. To some extent they 
are met in the child’s spontaneous play; society at large 
provides them in a haphazard way, through relationships 
with family, friends, tradesmen, etc., but school should 
provide them in a systematic way. This means that the 
school day must include not only a planned curriculum 
to provide for the intellectural, aesthetic, and physical 
sides of life, but that the social side should be planned 
and not just left to chance. This, of course, comes about 
naturally by reason of contacts with others in the group 
and with the teacher, but, as will be seen, the method of 
teaching influences the kind of opportunity for feeling 
himself a member of a group which the child will have^ 
bating at a desk, in a more or less receptive attitude' 
valuable as this may be, demands very little social re- 
spons.b'hty, and the young child who spends most of his 
ooldays in this way, and in conditions where the giving 
and receiving of help from a neighbour is discouraged, wil! 
be likely to separate off in his mind most of hi! schoo 

experience as something not quite real, something that 
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appeals to part of his being only, and to which he cannot 
give himself wholly. And yet it is on this limited accom¬ 
plishment that his teacher lays so much stress, so that it 

must seem to the child to be the most important thing in 
life. 

He may be called to order about standing up when 
spoken to, not breaking into grown-ups’ conversation, 
and trained in all the rules of doing and not doing which 
are called good manners. But a training in social re¬ 
sponsibility, which is the underlying reason for good 
manners, is left to too haphazard a chance. In order that 
life may be a unity for the junior child, the way by which 
he learns should largely be the way of participation in 
group activities. 

There must be a balanced day giving adequate and 
planned times for varied forms of social experience. This 
plan must vary with the age of the child. 

The average length of a school day, including midday 
dinner, play and rest periods, is seven hours. Here is a 
suggestion for mapping out a balanced social regime: 

As will be seen, the division of the school day in this 
way will not determine the actual type of activity, so 
that the teacher is left free to make her own time-table. 

It may, however, serve as a guide to ensure a suitable 
balance between independent and corporate activity. The 
more the teacher understands the need for such a balance, 
the more flexible and free her time-table will become. 

Each individual has to learn, as he grows, to achieve 
the balance between being a complete self and at the same 
time being a good member of the community. He can 
only thus face life with courage and friendliness because 
he is not too much elated or depressed by the praise or 
blame of others; because he knows that all cannot be 
good at the same thing, but that each must contribute 
in his own way towards the welfare of the whole group. 
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100% = 7 hours 

Diagram showing suggestions for the approximate proportion of time give 

types of occupation during a typical schoolday 9 a.m.~4 p.m. 


appendix 


referred mm the t n0te ° n S£Veral P oints in ™thods 

referred to in the text may be of help to teachers and so I append a 

short summary and a list of reference books and materials that have been 

found useful. I do so in the hope that they will be regarded not as a 

rigid form of procedure but as tentative suggestions, and perhaps as 

n encouragement to teachers to go on evolving methods and modi- 

teache^ w'lTfi d k Sm ‘ beSt their own Particular needs. All 

return! I t, 3t - T 0nJy 3 P eriodlcal stocktaking, but a 

return to the basic principles of education of which their methods are 

he practical expression, is also necessary, in the light of changing 
social situations and social culture. * ^ S 


(a) Materials and arrangement of Kindergarten 
co-operative play. 


room which may assist 


i. Play-house or screened-off house corner. This may be quite 
simply made and furnished either by the teacher or by older children 
in the school. It may be of plywood or a screen of clothes’ horses 
covere with stiff paper, material, etc. It should contain stools or 
chairs, small table, doll’s bed, chest or small cupboard and perhaps a 

toy cooking stove. Interior decorations can be done by Kinder¬ 
garten children themselves. 

2. Shop: preferably of the trestle type which can easily be set up 
and taken down. The trestle may rest on two substantial wooden 
boxes with shelves so that stores may be kept inside. A supply of 
tins, ott es, and boxes for the shop, a box for a money till and a pair 
of good scales for the counter. 

3. Large wooden blocks for building. 

4. Folding painting easels, sheets of paper, powder paints and 
rushes. Even six or eight such double easels where two children 

can paint are a great help in a class of forty, as all children 

will not paint at once, and it gives more floor space if tables are 
stacked. 

5. It is more practical to have sand and water outside the room, 
but in any case these materials and some form of plastic material such 
as clay, plasticine, or glitterwax should have a place in the Kinder¬ 
garten as well as in the Nursery. 

6. A large floor tray with toy houses, cars, etc. Houses enough for 
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a village may be made without much difficulty from sawn wood 

blocks with firm cardboard roofs, and brightly painted. The children 

themselves often supply additional cars, animals, and small dolls, 

etc. Manipulation of things and ‘people’ provided by these toys is 

very \aluable in individual ways as well as encouraging co-operative 
play. 

7 - A quiet corner with a table or shelf for picture books. 

8. A dressing-up box. 

All these things have a direct appeal to children of 5-6 years 
and they are good because they can be manipulated, modified, and 
used with imagination and ingenuity. 

An empty room, even a small one, is a great asset in a junior 
school. A room too small to hold a class of twenty was, in the course 
01 a lew years, put to the following uses: 

A dairy by 7-year-old children. All the milk crates were left there 

each morning and the milk and biscuits dispensed by children in 
return for tickets. 

An environmental study-room by 9-10-year-old children, 
lables were set up so that materials brought in from expeditions 
such as examples of rocks, soils, fossils, etc., and materials from 
lactones could be displayed. Maps and pictures here could be kept 

classroom k 0 ™ ° f ‘ nterests which took s P ace in the 

An additional nature-room, by the whole school. Wild flower 

collecting and arranging competitions demanded more room than 
the nature-room could spare. 

A meccano club-room by 7-9-year-old boys who formed this club 
and asked for space for models. 

litCTat d ure SSinS ‘ r ° 0,n ** ,0 - ,2 -y ear -° ld S irls during a pageant of 

An additional library and quiet reading-room. 

Jther uses will of course come to the minds of teachers, probably 

re easily than the spare room to their hands! But unused empty 
rooms do exist in some schools. 

(b) Useful materials for Practical work in the Junior classroom. 

Rehablc scales and weights; quart, pint, and gill measures; length 
measures: chain, yard stick, foot rules, etc. 

One or two good lenses and, if possible, a microscope 

of nadsTe g tc° d ^ ^ braCC and bit > a box 

Strip wood and oddments from a woodyard. 
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A strong box 1 for a collection of cardboard, tins, wire, etc., and 
constructive material brought by children. 

A strong covered box, or basket for odd pieces of sewing material. 

A cupboard, box, or trunk for dressing-up clothes. 

A shelf or bookcase for the special collection of reference books and 
periodicals for use temporarily in connexion with any particular interest. 

These few things, in addition to the usual stock of paints, paste, 
and scissors, will often free the teacher from embarrassment, and give 
the children independence, when the necessity for practical con¬ 
struction and experiment arises in the course of the day’s work. 

It must not be concluded that because stress is laid to-day on the 
importance of a suitable environment that it is the materials in the 
environment that educate. The teacher herself is still the most 
important factor in the environment. Her personality, her quality of 
mind, her respect for the individuality of her children, and the under¬ 
standing of their needs that she brings to her work whether she is 
teaching, directing, guiding, or just giving help when required, have 
a profound influence. 

(c) Hints on Preparation for Nature Walks. 

1. hirst have a clear idea of the purpose of the walk. To go for 
the fun of it is a legitimate purpose. 

2. Give a reminder, or let one child give a reminder about care 
of the countryside (or proper behaviour in parks): 

Shut all gates that you open. 

Barbed wire indicates that property is private, therefore do not 
try to get over or under it. 

Keep to footpaths or the edge of fields. 

Keep very quiet near a hedge where birds are nesting or where 
wild animals are being watched. 

Look at, make a note, draw or show position of wild plants, but 
do not pick indiscriminately. 

If you see a rare wild flower or a nest, do not touch until you have 
shown it to your teacher. 

All true naturalists watch, but do not disturb, wild life. 

3. Let older juniors take a notebook and pencil. They usually tie 
these on a string round the neck. Hands should be free. 

4. If specimens are to be brought back, take one or two tins for 
things that would suffer in hot hands. 

1 Tate sugar boxes are scarce but ammunition boxes with rope handles 
costing about 3^. can sometimes be obtained from salvage stocks of general 
merchants. 
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5. When ponding, see that jam jars or pots have strong properly 
fitting string or tape handles. 

6. Before setting out ponding see that jars, or aquaria on the 
nature table are adequate and ready to receive what is brought back. 

7- It is a good plan to have a row of jars of different sizes, or vases 
filled with water for wild flowers. 

8. Have an empty insect breeding cage ready so that caterpillars 
do not have to be kept overnight in cardboard boxes. 

9. Prepare well beforehand for a long or special expedition. Do 

not talk at length or give long last-minute instructions when children 
are excited and want to be off. 

10. Leave sufficient time for arrangement of specimens on return. 
If the walk has been long, and children are tired, identification, 
labelling, and final arrangement should be left till the next day, but 
always insist on proper care of specimens. 

See also Chapter VII, p. 85. 


{d) Hints on Preparation for School Journeys. 

• u Thcre is usuall Y mor P educational value in the journey which 
is the culmination of a piece of work or the oflset of some interest or 
senes of lessons than in an isolated trip. 

2. See that each member of the class understands the purpose of 
the journey. 

3 - Take either a large-scale plan or map which can be set from 

time to time at a convenient place, or, more satisfactorily, in large 

classes, give each child or pair of children a simple outline plan of the 
district to be visited. 


4 - It is wise with large classes to let children walk in pairs through 

a town Leaders should wait at the kerb before crossing main roads, 
ivoacl drill is essential. 


5 - General hints on courtesy are usually necessary, especially in 
travel in public vehicles. (See also Chapter IX.) 

on 6 onlf, ViS , iUnS 3 m TT ° r piC ‘ Ure g3llcry ’ il is wise to concentrate 
on one or two special subjects, but not too rigidly. 

bu 7 ; if'f 1 childrcn have a sufficient background of knowledge 

lessom SP adVCntUre by giving t0 ° man y Preliminary 

sketched ^ Ch ‘ ld ^ 3 notebook and Pencil for notes and 


9. Younger children may prepare beforehand 
questions to ask the expert. 

10. A number of problems 


a number of 


or points for observation may be 
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prepared by the teacher. This is valuable if the expedition entails 
a long walk or journey by train. (See also Chapter VII.) 

Suggested Journeys suitable for Juniors. 

A Museum. (Local museum to see some particular thing, e.g. 

Roman finds in neighbourhood.) 

British Museum or Natural History Museum. 

Zoo. 

River Thames, or a local river. (Docks, a steamer trip or a walk on 
river bank). 

Expedition to Post Office to see what happens to letters posted. 
Railway Station. 

Cathedral, church, monastery, or castle to learn its history. 

Old streets or buildings in London or local town, e.g. Tower Bridge. 
A farm or market garden. 

The blacksmith. 

A market. 

An aerodrome. 

A factory, saw-mill, paper-mill, pottery, kiln, smelting works, etc. 

(e) Preparations for Visitors. 

During the course of almost any normal school year it happens that 
special visitors from other parts of the country or from abroad are 
welcomed to the school. In order that such occasions may have the 
fullest significance for the visitor and for the school, certain simple 
preparations may be made. If the visitor comes from a foreign 
country the children may be given some knowledge of the customs 
of the country, as, for example, the usual form of greeting. The guest 
may be invited to tell the children something of his or her country. 
The children will think out questions they would like to ask. The 
journey taken may be traced on the globe, or map, with details of 
the means of transport. 

Pleasure has been given to visitors by the gift of a specially written- 
out poem, a copy of a form magazine, or original tune or a little plant 
from the school garden. But these are entirely spontaneous reactions 
on the part of the children and require no prompting or comment. 
There is, however, either a shut in, self-conscious uneasiness, a 
formal politeness, or a natural and friendly outgoing towards 
strangers which is the result and reflection of the whole social set up 
of a school. 

(f) Making Use of Festivals. 

Annual festivals with their regular rhythmic occurrence often 
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stand out as landmarks in children’s lives. We can make use of 
special festivals as times when the whole school works together to 
make a memorable day. Each school will have its own celebrat.on 
da>s, but a school or an individual teacher may arrange: 

A Spring Festival near to Easter when the bulbs which have 
been tended through the winter are in bloom, when the rooms can 

tion!h° rated r h n Sprmg flOWerS fr ° m gardcns or hedges. In addi¬ 
tion there might be a spring art exhibition, a thanksgiving, a spring 

fesuval book, a concert of sprmg songs, poems, and founts dance" 

lines whh an Old f IT might b <= ^ranged on the same 
" T n E "S llsh Summer Fair and Maypole dancing. 

i , , Em P' re °ay. It is good to have a day in the school year when 

children think especially of the countries more nearly related to our 

own and to which many of our own people have emigrated Em- 

of th m r Y be aid T mUtUal help between Br 'tain a & nd countries 
of the Empire in the things we can provide for one another 

Dominions and Colonies may be likened to cousins and other 

countries to friends. Celebrations may take the form of Srhnnl 

Assembly, with stories of heroes of the Empire, heroic actions in the 

Colonies, e.g., the story of Malta, and people who in more lowly 

ays have contributed to Empire greatness Or there may bn 

prepared by Tlder^h n ° r short Ialks «° the school 

prepared by older children on some aspect of the Empire. 

3 - Harvest Festival, may take the form of- 

Sr &?z i£ 

taken pan „ r “ if T™/ SCh ° o1 Where thlldren hav « actually 
of ZZZorktT Sarden " WVeSt ’ if P ° SSible ™ 

and TTT ° f the ha " With gifts of fruit, flowers, and vegetables 
4 * Christmas. 

a '*■ ' T1 ” u " k w. 

A Puppet Play, With carols. 

A Carol Service. 
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children nStmaS ****** ^ chiIdren for P arents > or younger 

A Christmas tree decorated for a Nursery School, a children’s 
home, etc. 


(s) A Refresher Course in Reading. 

The following books are some that may be read or re-read for 
inspiration and interest: 

Aims of Education and Other Essays. Whitehead. Macmillan, 1929. 
The Story of Philosophy. Durant. English Edition. Ernest Benn, 1947. 
Experience and Education. John Dewey. Macmillan, 1938. 

A Total Education. Jacks. Kegan Paul, 1946. 

Art and Society. Herbert Read. Faber & Faber, 1945. New edition. 
Theory and Practice of Education. N. Catty. Methuen, 1934. 

Straight and Crooked Thinking. R. H. Thouless. English University 
Press, 1943. 

The Child from Five to Ten. A. Gesell. Hamish Hamilton, 1946. 
Intellectual Growth in Toung Children. Susan Isaacs. Routledge, 1930. 
Social Development in 1 oung Children. Susan Isaacs. Routledge, 1933. 
Childhood and After. Susan Isaacs. Routledge, 1948. 

The Social Psychology of Education. C. M. Fleming. Kegan Paul, 1944. 
Testing Results in the Infant School. D. E. M. Gardner. 2nd edition. 
Freedom in the Educative Society. F. Clarke. Methuen, 1948. U.L.P. 
1948. 

Books dealing with Method and the Subjects touched on in the foregoing 
chapters. 

Activity in the Primary School. M. Daniel. Basil Blackwood, 1947. 
Actuality in School. G. J. Cons and C. Fletcher. Methuen, 1938. 
Educational Reconstruction. Board of Education, 1943. 

Education for a World Adrift. Sir R. Livingstone. C.U.P., 1943. 

Froebel Education To-day. O. B. Priestman. U.L.P., 1946. 

Children as Naturalists. M. Hutchinson. Allen & Unwin, 1947. 

Surveying for Schools and Scouts. W. A. Richardson. Philip, 1940. 
Dramatic Work with Children. E. M. Langdon. Dobson, 1940. 

Play in the Infant School. E. R. Boyce. Methuen, 1938. 

Infant School Activities. E. R. Boyce. Nisbet, 1938. 

The Junior School Community. M. Atkinson. Longmans, 1949. 

Purpose in the Junior School. K. Richmond. Aldin Redman, 1949. 
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